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{INTRODUCTION 


Many members of the numerous Burrill family 
have expressed during the past forty years the de- 
sire that a family history be compiled. This de- 
mand seems to have increased with the lengthen- 
ing of distance from our ancestors and with the 
fading of memories. The one individual who 
anticipated its urge in proper time to assemble data 
was my brother, Thomas Jonathan Burrill. 

Dr. Burrill began to gather facts of family 
history, geneaologies, etc., previous to the death of 
my father and mother. Ile also opened corre- 
spondence with scattered members of the family, 
some of whom were able to put him in toueh with 
other living members of the same generation as 
his mother and father. These in some cases were 
able to furnish him with accurate data. reaching 
back to their grandparents, 

The task of compiling the mass of material 
assembled and of writing a history of the family 
was undertaken by Dr. Burrill in the last decade 
of the 19th century. This effort he continued 
from time to time thru many succeeding years. 
But the numerous activities of his public life 
offered such constant interruptions that many 
duplications were made in the writing and no at- 
tempt was undertaken to establish a continuity 
hetween the various sections. Tis daughter, Mil- 
dred, took up this latter task, but her failing health 
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and subsequent death prevented its accomplish- 
ment. 

After the death of Brother Thomas, which in a 
few months was followed by Brother Robert’s 
death, these various writings, or imanuscripts if 
they could be so styled, were sent to me, the only 
surviving brother. Now, after many years delay, 
with no brothers or sisters to assist me with addi- 
tional information, | have corrected and assembled 
these papers to the best of my ability with the 
assistance of my daughter, Mvelyn. The closing 
division of the history, ‘‘The Children of John and 
Mary (francis) Burrill,”? has been largely of my 
own compilation and writing. Practically all 
the remainder of the work is taken from Brother 
Thomas’ manuscripts, except such small additions 
or connecting links as appear under the caption, 
‘‘fditor’s Note.’? The authority for the state- 
ments in these notes is, with one exception, to be 
found in my brother’s manuscripts and in letters 
written to him. ‘he exception, a theory as to 
the possible Huguenot origin of the Francis family 
is the suggestion of an Irishman well acquainted 
with the history of the inhabitants in and about 
Mile Cross—Hugh R. Ennis, my son-in-law, who 
was born and reared at Newtown Ards. 

[ venture the suggestion that each family 
which receives this document add a supplementary 
chapter completing at least the geneaology of its 
own branch. 

Charles Wesley Burrill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
August, 1931. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Burrill and Francis Families 
INVIRONMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS 


English and Scottish border provinces. still 
contain many indications of the early warfare 
between the neighboring people. No doubt the 
traits of character developed in them under such 
circumstances have made deep and lasting im- 
pressions upon their descendants. Robustness of 
character distinguished the members of the later as 
well as those of the earlier generations. They be- 
came artisans skilled in their crafts, citizens who 
‘alued liberty and supported constituted authority, 
soldiers whose fame went around the globe, colo- 
nists whose success in new worlds testified to their 
strength of purpose and to their flexibility of 
mind. Che Mnglish north-countrymen ‘and their 
neighbors, the Scotch, are not as a rule prominent 
in the fine arts. Their muscular frames and hard- 
headed sense in practical affairs, were not indica- 
tive of poetry, music, or painting. ‘T’hey were 
workers, fitted for the toil and stress of practical 
life. Strong minded and stout hearted, they re- 
sisted opposition and overcame obstacles. If they 
were not always out of bondage, especially in re- 
spect to personal habits, they possessed the stuff 
out of which free men are made. As people they 
rank high in the scale among their kind for stead- 
fustness and virility of character, and for high 
moral ideals of life. 
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From these vigorous stocks sprang the sub- 
jects of our sketch. John Burrill was a native of 
Penrith, Cumberland County, England. Mary 
Francis was born of Scottish ancestry near Bel- 
fast, Lreland. It has not been possible to trace any 
cousiderable genealogy of either of them. So much 
ot family history as has been ascertained Is given 
below. From this, and especially from the fact 
that nothing further appears to be discoverable, we 
may suppose there was nothing remarkable on 
either side. They were families of ordinary, rep- 
utable people, living ordinary, reputable lives, 
making a living by the labor of their hands or in 
the marts of trade, contributing their share to the 
general wealth and worth of their countries, and 
furnishing their share when called upon to the 
soldiery of the king. ‘The Knglish family were 
principally adherents of the Kstablished Church; 
the members of the other were mostly Presby- 
terlans. ‘Chey were Orangemen in both cases. 


DERIVATION OF THE NAME BURRILL 

Weaving and the various processes of the 
manufacture of woolen, cotton and linen goods 
were common occupations among the workers of 
both families. The name Burrill has been sup- 
posed to come from an old word meaning red or 
reddish (Latin - burrus, Old French - burel) and 
if so it seems to indicate that the cognomen orig- 
inally belonged to certain Normans who wore gar- 
ments of a peculiar, coarse, durable, reddish stuff 
manufactured by themselves. We know that sur- 
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names u cv. udded names, were thus derived in 
many instances when such names came into use 
during the time from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century of our era. But there is more reason to 
suppose that the name originated in Britain and 
was derived from bur or burr—the part of a plant 
or the kind of fruit socalled. The bur of the Huro- 
pean teasel (Dipsacus fullonwm) was long used for 
raising a nap on woolen cloth and the process was 
called burring the cloth; the operatives were 
burrers. From the latter, the name in its present 
form is easily derived, and most probably was so 
originated as a surname. The more customary 
spelling is Burrell. Whether or not any of the 
persons hereafter named, habitually spelled their 
name with an e instead of 7 in the last syllable 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained. Probably 
some of them did, though with this family, 7 has 
heen considered proper through at least three gen- 
erations. But variation in orthography and in 
pronunciation were formerly much more common 
than with ourselves. Such names as Burr, Burritt, 
Burwell ete. may have been from the same source, 
while Burrows, Burroughs ete. are more likely 
distinct. 
THE NAME FRANCIS 

In regard to the name Francis, there can be 
little donbt but that it was France. It is not a 
Celtic name. There is no suggestion in it of 
affinity with the Seotch Highlanders or with the 
Trish proper. The ancestral line more probably 
runs back to the followers of William the Con- 
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queror. ‘The people of the north of Ireland are 
racially today distinct from their Celtic country- 
men and are well known to have sprung from a 
ditferent stock. The Francis family was Irish in 
nativity; it was Scotch in ancestry. The compound 
term Scotch-Irish clumsily designated the people 
of whom this family was a part. 

Quite a different theory of the origin of the 
Irancis family calls attention to the migration to 
the northern part of Ireland of the persecuted 
Huguenots from southern I*rance. There they 
introduced the linen industry in which we later 
find the Francis family employed, The French 
origin of the name and the brown eyes of the 
family are pointed out as further corroboration 
of this theory. 


THE ANCESTRAL FRANCIS FAMILY 


John Francis, born somewhat betore the 
middle of the cighteenth century, inherited an 
estate im Ireland which had been for many 
generations a possession of the family. This 
was at Mile Cross, one and a half miles from 
Newtown Ards, and seven miles from Belfast. 
Here were born to him nine children; William, 
John, Jonathan, Samuel, James, Robert, Thomas, 
Benjamin and one daughter whose name is un- 
known. Of Jonathan more will be related pres- 
ently. Little is known by the writer, of the others, 
except John. John and his wife migrated to Rhode 
Island and lived in Newport with other Francis 
relatives. Later, John’s son, William, who had 
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been living in England, brought his wife and 
children to Rhode Island. His daughter, Margaret, 
became the wife of Judge George Osterhaut of 
David City, Nebraska. His daughter, Sara, who 
married B. ff. Underwood, was long associated with 
him in editorial work in Chicago and in Quiney, Il. 

Jonathan Francis was born at Mile Cross, 
Treland, about 1775, where he was_ subsequently 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of the famous 
linen goods for which his country was noted. Here 
he was married; his wife’s given name was 
Christiana. There were born to them at this 
place seven children whose names are as follows: 
Samuel, William, Mary, Feb. 6, 1807, John, Sarah, 
Jane and Isabella. In the year 1818 the family, 
nine in all, came to America as immigrants in a 
sailing vessel. On the way over small pox broke 
out on shipboard and much suffering and several 
deaths ensued, but none was taken from. this 
family. Sail was made for the nearest port, St. 
John, New Brunswick, where the ship was detained 
three weeks while the affected persons were re- 
covering from the dreadful disease. They were 
not quarantined as the term would now be under- 
stood. Eventually reaching their destination, a 
home was made in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, where 
the father and, as they became old enough, the 
children, worked in the cotton manufactories of 
the place. Here three other children, James, 
Ruth Ann and Louisa, were added to the house- 
hold but they all died in infancy. The older 
children, John, Jane and Isabella, died while still 
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young people without making homes for them- 
selves. The genealogical account of the others 
will be found hereafter in its proper place. We 
turn aside here to follow the fortunes of the 
Burrill family until they, too, reached Pawtucket. 
THE ANCESTRAL BURRILL FAMILY 

In the latter part of the last century there 
lived in or near Penrith (spelled often at the time 
Penrenth) England, a family by the name _ of 
Burrill, consisting of the parents and six children, 
Thomas (born in 1767), Joseph, Edward, John, 
Hannah and Klizabeth. The father and mother 
died in their home land. The children all grew 
to maturity while residents of this locality, and 
at least Thomas and Hannah were there married. 
At length HMdward took up his residence in Liver- 
pool, atter which he is lost to our knowledge. John 
while still unmarried became a soldier in Welling 
fon’s army and fought in the Peninsula campaign 
against the forees of Napoleon. He was killed in 
au naval engagement off the coast of France. Han- 
nah married a man by the name of Simpson. She 
never left the town or vicinity of Penrith, but 
no further knowledge of her exists. Thomas 
married Sarah Wilson, June 29th, 1800. The 
ceremony was performed in the Parish Chureh in 
Penrith according to the usual custom of the time, 
They had five ebildren, al! born in Penrith, named 
with dates of birth, as follows: Klizabeth, Mebruary 
1801; Robert, 1803; Sarah, 1805: Ann, 1807; and 
John, September 18th, 1809, ‘The mother died in 
1816, The father did not marry again, 
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In the early spring of 1818 Thomas and his 
children, and his brother, Joseph and sister, Hliza- 
beth, took passage in a sailing vessel for America, 
intending to land in New York. The voyage 
proved to be a very tempestuous one. They were 
six weeks upon the ocean and suffered greatly 
from the roughness of the water, and were finally 
shipwrecked off the coast of Maine near Machias 
Bay, in a furious storm, at night. The vessel 
went to pieces upon the rocks and the entire 
argo, including all the baggage of the passengers, 
was lost. But by the heroism of the captain and 
the exertions of the crew, all lives were saved; all 
passengers and shipmen gained temporary safety 
on the uninhabited, rocky island upon the reefs 
of which the ship stranded. ‘The shore of the main 
island was only a few hundred feet distant, but 
during the severity of the storm, crossing in open 
boats was impossible. Without food or shelter, 
with no clothing other than that worn when the 
vessel was abandoned, these men, women, and 
children passed the night and a part of the follow- 
ing day before they were rescued. <At length, 
however, while the angry waters were still running 
high, a line was successfully sent ashore and by 
its aid deliverance came to the suffering company. 
The details of the procedure are not known, save 
that at least in some cases two persons were lashed 
together and pulled across in such manner that 
they were more or less in the water, or perhaps 
that the breakers dashed violently over them. 
In some such manner as this Elizabeth and John, 
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children of Thomas, were in particular bound to- 
gether and drawn through the water, reaching 
the shore almost as much dead as alive, having 
suffered from hunger and cold after the exhaustion 
of the voyage, and having been nearly strangled 
by the brine of the foaming ocean. ‘This was an 
exceedingly inhospitable reception for the young 
immigrants in the New World. The occurrence was 
one not likely to be forgotten; many a time has 
it been rehearsed around the family fireside when 
children or grandchildren listened with open- 
eyed wonder and with half suppressed exclama- 
tions of pride and commendation of heroism, 
rather than with any realizing sense of the mental 
and physical suffering produced by the perilous 
disaster. Only those who know by experience the 
meaning of a shipwreck in an ocean storm, can 
fully appreciate its horrors and hardships. 
Though fortunate in escaping with their lives, 
the condition of the unhappy immigrants was dis- 
tressing enough. Having lost their entire worldly 
possessions save the clothing they wore, thrown 
among strangers in a strange land, with no means 
of rapid communication with friends anywhere, 
the distress of the shipwrecked company must 
have been severely sore. They were, however. 
met with kindness by the residents on the bleak 
coast, who though having little to give, freely 
contributed what they could to supply the im. 
mediate needs of the sufferers. Temporary homes 
for the women and children were soon found. 
Then the brothers, Thomas and Joseph, set out 
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on foot and made their way as best they could 
to Boston. They were by occupation weavers of 
cloth, then a business almost exclusively of hand 
labor upon looms operated by the artisan himself. 
They had hoped to find employment sil so to 
secure the means by which the other members 
of the company could reach them, and a new 
home could be begun. In this they were not 
suecesstul. They were still among strangers. 
There was no one to whom appeal could be made. 
Nerved as they must have been by the necessities 
of the case, the undaunted men again set forth 
and in some way not now known they reached 
New York City where work at their trade was 
found, and where Joseph remained during: his life. 
ITe died in 1840 leaving a widow and two daughters 
of whom nothing further is known. Elizabeth, the 
sister of Thomas and Joseph, married Kdmund 
Whitton, and for a number of years lived in 
Woonsocket Falls, Rhode Island. They afterwards 
moved to Ohio where she died, leaving no off- 
spring. 

It was two and a half years. before Thomas 
thought if best or found it possible to send for 
his children at Machias. They, in the meantime, 
boarded with a family by the name of Talbot, and 
considering the circumstances, seem to have had a 
happy home. The kindness of the people was 
ever afterwards eratefully remembered. The boy 
John especially enjoyed the new country and the 
exhilarating life by the sea. Mlizabeth, the oldest 
of the family, was a mother to the boy, the young- 
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est. ‘The love he always bore towards her was 
greatly strengthened by the peculiar associations 
of these two and a half years. In August, 1820, 
Mlizabeth, then in her twentieth year married 
John Hood of Machias. They moved to Rhode Is- 
land where her people became residents of that 
state. The other children joined their father in 
New York in the winter or spring of 1821. The 
year following (1822) a permanent family resi- 
dence was established in Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land, where ‘Thomas, and at times also his chil- 
dren, worked in the cotton mills established in 1790, 
the first successful enterprise of the kind in the 
New World. Samuel Slater was superintendent 
and they are often referred to as the Slater Mills. 

In 1840 Thomas Burrill died in Seaconk, Mas- 
sachusetts, at the age of seventy-three. Of him per- 
sonally comparatively little is known to the writer. 
He was a skillful workman and “held responsible 
positions in the manufacturies in which he was en- 
gaged. He was respected as a citizen and was 
dearly beloved by his children whose interests he 
industriously labored to promote. His death was 
due to taking accidently an overdose of laudanum. 

The four other children whom we left at 
Machias, after joining their father in New York 
City, went with him to Rhode Island. Sarah was 
never married. She died in 1863. Robert  re- 
mained single and died in 1840. Ann married 
Jermah Steere and lived in Harmony, Rhode 
Island until 1884, when she died leaving no sur- 


viving offspring. ‘The remaining one, John is the 
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chief subject of this sketch and the one to whom 
our attention may now be turned. 


(Eprror’s Norr—The Burrill family lived 
in or near both Pawtucket and Providence for 
a number of years. It was in Pawtucket that 
the Burrill and Francis families became in- 
timate friends, and there on July 6, 1828, 
Mary Francis and John Burrill were married. 
For some seven years longer John continued 
his work in the cotton mills of this locality, 
but im 1834 he ventured a ereat change. Here 
we will take up the story as told further by 
his son, Thomas Jonathan Burrill.) 
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CHAPTER II 


Boyhood Biography 
(A PkrrsonaL SKETCH) 
By 
Thomas Jonathan Burrill 
My father, beginning when a lad, had been all 
his life engaged in manufacturies for cotton cloth. 
He was paid a weekly stipend which would now 
seem very small lor the service he rendered. ‘Tho 
his pay was above the average, it was too small 
for him to continue contentedly in the employ- 
ment, especially since he had growing up around 
him a large family for which provision must be 
made. Although he knew nothing whatever of 
farming, he turned with longing to the establish- 
ment of a new home in the rapidly developing 
West. Accordingly in 1834 he*gathered up his 
possessions, and started with the family and some 
friends to Ohio, where a settlement was made near 
Sandusky, in a region thickly clothed with mas- 
sive forests. But after a bitter experience, con- 
tinued through one year, during which time all 
were shaking with ague, he despaired of relief, 
the land was sold and the parties moved back to 
Massachusetts, where my father at once found 
employment at his old occupation, at the old pay. 
[Morron’s Nore—-In 1835 the Burrill family 
moved to Pittsfield, Mass. At this time it 
consisted of the father and mother; Grand- 
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father and Grandmother I*rancis and three 
children, Mary Jane, John Francis, and Ed- 
ward. The first child, Ruth Ann, had _ sur- 
vived only a few months, dying in Pawtucket, 
August, 1829. 

Grandmother Francis did not live many 
years after the move to Pittsfield, having died 
there in 1838. In 1837 another girl, Sarah 
Ann, came to the family. She was with them 
only a little over a year, dying May 28, 18388. 
June 15, 1845, Mary Jane, then fifteen years 
old, was also called, and today the graves of 
the two little sisters are still to be seen in the 
Pittsfield Cemetery. 

During this sojourn in Pittsfield there 
were born four sons, Thomas’ Jonathan, 
Robert Francis, Sanlord Luther and Charles 
Wesley. To this number of children there 
was added by adoption a daughter, Mary Eliz- 
abeth (Hughes). 

Doubtless the small wages in the mills, 
the rapidly increasing family consisting so 
largely of boys, determined the father to try 
another experiment with land in the west. | 


In 1846 father started again for the west, 
this time on an exploring trip with a few others 
who were like minded with himself. He made his 
way by the old-fashioned stage coaches through 
Michigan and northern Illinois, and finally a see- 
ond time entered from the general government 
land for a farm, this time in Stephenson County, 
Illinois, almost midway between Rockford and 
I'reeport, thirteen miles by road from the latter 
place, which was the nearest town. He then re- 
turned to Massachusetts. Two years later, in 
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the spring of 1848, my parents with their amily 
of seven children, six of whom were boys, left 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts and made the journey, 
then considered a stupendous undertaking, to the 
spot where the new home was to be made, some 
120 miles westward from Chicago. 

One of the last things done before setting out 
was to secure a complete set of daguerreotypes, then 
a new process of picture taking, of all the members 
of the family, not omitting the little dog, which | 
claimed as my own and which I held upon my lap 
while sitting with my next younger brother for the 
picture, 

This trip was made by rail to Albany, by the 
Idrie Canal to Buffalo, by steamer around the lakes 
to Chicago, and by teams of horses to the destina- 
tion. ‘The family, without the service of others, 
provided themselves with food and bedding, save 
that on the road from Chicago ouward, stops were 
made for meals and lodging at farm houses ex- 
temporized as hotels. 

I remember very distinetly the fun it was for 
the children—I was then uine years old—to see 
the heads of the forward passengers in the railway 
car on the way to Albany, keeping up, while the 
train was in motion, a perpetual dance or nid-nod 
movement, with anu occasional pitch from place as 
uw rough jolt occurred. his indicated the condition 
of the track before steel rails came into use. In 
Albany we were excited by the sight of a lot of fat 


hogs which were being driven along a street paved 
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with rounded stones whieh at the time were slippery 
with mud. | 
On the canal our boat was not a packet, that 
is one built for greatest speed, some six miles an 
hour, but was intended for just such purposes’ as 
fitted our needs—the transportation of persons and 
their goods, or in other words for passengers and 
freight together. I do not know just what speed 
was made, but remember that the older boys never 
hesitated to get off and walk whenever they desired 
to do so. It is probable that not over three miles 
per hour was made not including stops. Not in- 
frequently a packet, gaudily decorated and with its 
deck well covered with people, would shoot 
by after having shpped its cable. It took 
something like a week for the trip to Buffalo, 
but I do not remember what was done upon Sunday. 
After waiting a day or two at Buffalo, we steamed 
away for the lone pull around the’ Great Lakes. 
We had exeellent weather most of the time and a 
pleasant vovage except that a great lot of Lucifer 
matches constituted a part of the ship’s cargo, and 
the odor from them, then very strong, became wholly 
disagreeable. Too, our people learned that a steam- 
boat was not necessarily a model for cleanliness. 
One day my little dog, which had a eollar on 
his neck and which | constantly led about by a 
leather strap, escaped from my diligent attention 
and, having exeitedly made inquiries for him, [ was 
told he had gone up the stairway leading to the 
upper deck. Now we children were not permitted 
to go up that stairway to enjoy the open air along 
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with the cabin passengers ; but necessity knows no 
law and I ran up by some of the officers and seeing 
a man holding the dog by the leather strap, quickly 
had him (the dog I mean) in my possession, much 
to the merriment of the company. Going along to 
the stairs a man In fine uniform said, ‘‘My boy you 
had better keep that dog pretty tight. Some of 
these folks will get him.’’ He did not get away 
again. 

At Mackinaw a big trout was purchased from 
a great lot of them which we saw piled on the 
floor of a building on the wharf and that big 
fish eaten for dinner is still well remembered by 
one of the participants of the feast; but the shin- 
ing, slippery pile on the floor made the strongest 
impression. 

After arrival in Chicago it required two or 
three days for my father to make the purchases 
he desired, among which was a ¢ook stove, and 
to secure teams with which to complete the 
journey. During this time we stayed upon the 
steamer as, headquarters, though there were many 
excursions on shore where we found more mud 
and sand than anything else so far as my memory 
serves me. [ do remember, however, of wide 
areas at the whart covered with slivery plank. 
A number of coarse bags were found to contain 
peanuts, for one of them had a hole in it, and 
this is still remembered, 

inal arrangements were all made and we 
started off with two two-horse teams and covered 
wagons in which were placed our haggage, house- 
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hold goods ete. brought from home or purchased 
in Chicago. The members of the family found 
places as best they could, save my mother was 
provided with a spring seat lke that for the 
driver. From this she was much afraid of being 
thrown in passing over the rough roads. If we 
grew tired of riding, the road offered possibilities 
for walking, and the speed of about three miles an 
hour made by the heavily loaded teams did not for- 
bid that form of personal exercise. The teamsters 
were farmers who lived in the vicinity of Rockford 
and who had taken a load of wheat to Chicago to 
sell, but who anticipated such a load as ours to 
take back as a part of the profits of the trip. On 
the road these men, themselves new settlers in the 
country, had much to say of western life, and 
my mother became somewhat alarmed from the 
stories they told of hardships and privations which 
most people were obliged to endure. Above all 
{he dreaded scourge of the new country, ‘‘fever- 
n-ager’’ as it was called, gave most unrest to her 
mind. , 

When we reached Hlgin on our second day 
out, it was found the railroad—now the North- 
western-—had just been graded to that place. On 
Saturday there arose a discussion about travel the 
next day, though I feel sure no thought of mak- 
ing use im this way of Sunday was entertained 
when the arrangements were made in Chicago for 
the trip. But the men with the teams were very 
anxious to get home, and they finally worked it 
in some way so that the journey was continued. 
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It so happened that we drove into Belvedere just 
as the people were going home from church. 
Though I do not now suppose they were very 
richly attired even in their best suits and gowns, 
still the contrast with ourselves at that period in 
our travel of about three weeks, impressed itself 
sharply on our perceptions. A young deer with 
a bell at its neck playfully accompanied the people 
and greatly engaged our attention. 

When we reached Rockford we soon found 
why the place was so named for the river was 
crossed by a ford. The water was somewhat 
higher than our teamsters supposed it would be, 
and they had a few words of diseussion between 
themselves, enough being overheard to make my 
mother hesitate to try the passage. Then the 
men grew cloquent in their assertion that it was 
perfectly safe. The condition of things, how- 
ever, ean be better imagined than’ deseribed. But 
wu team came across safely and helped to solve the 
matter under discussion. ‘The two heavily laden 
wagons went down the graded bank into. the 
swiftly running water, jolted over the stones and 
at length climbed the opposite bank through a 
deep layer of sand, with no other aceident than 
the disturbed nervous system of several of the 
party. 

[It was anticipated that the haven of rest 
from this laborious pilgrimage would be reached 
late in the day after leaving Rockford. The men 
with the teams were exceedingly anxious to get 
through, and to regain their homes after an ab- 
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sence of two weeks. T 
the journey the road had often gone diagonally 
across unoeeupied land, there had always been a 
track which could be followed easily. Now the team- 
sters were beyond their home region and it often 
became a matter of discussion as to the trail to 
take, when there were more than one. Still the 
country was for the most part open prairie, with 
narrow strips of timber skirting the small streams. 


hough up to this point in 


‘he general direction could be kept easily, and 
there were occasional farm houses scattered along 
where inquiries could be made. Hence, though 
progress was slow due to bad roads or to the 
want of anything that could be called roads, a for- 
ward movement was kept up until the sun. crept 
down to the western horizon leaving several miles 
yet to be accomplished. This too was through 
timber—Irish Grove it was called. Inquiry as to 
the road was made at a house on the eastern side 
of the forest. The information received was 
decidedly discouraging. The good man offered to 
take his lantern and try to pilot us through, but 
he strongly dissuaded us from the attempt. Said 
he, ‘Stay here tonight and I will lead you through 
in the morning and you will find it hard enough 
then.’’ This house was, as | remember, of two 
rooms down stairs and one above, the ‘‘loft.’’ 
There were eleven people in our party, teamsters 
included, yet there seemed to be no embarrass- 
ment in the generous invitation from one who 
already counted himself a neighbor. We stayed. 
Supper and breakfast was in some way managed 
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and there is still little doubt all slept well if they 
were on the floor or on hay in the stable. Bright 
and early next morning the party took leave of 
our hospitable friends (for friends they were and 
so remained during many years) and, thanks to 
the efficiency of the guide, and in spite of the worst 
excuse for road known even in that new country, 
we arrived on the 16th day of June at the ‘‘farm,’’ 
having cause for real and abundant thankfulness. 

The spot was a beautiful one to the eyes ot 
a nature-loving, well-provided visitor; to home 
seekers there was less to beguile the imagination. 
The region was such as was designated ‘‘oak open- 
iIngs,’’ that is with scattered scrubby or larger trees 
mostly oaks and hickories, and clumps of under- 
growth of hazel, aspen, poplars, and willows. 
Annual fires for ages had cleaned up the in- 
tervening spaces and now with the fresh green 
grass the whole view had the effect of an immense 
park, artificially kept in artistic order. The beauty 
of the landseape evidently helped others besides 
my father to look favorably upon this particular 
part of the country, in contrast with the open 
prairie. But it was popularly believed at the time 
that the greater part of the grass covered prairies 
would never be occupied, save by the herds of 
cattle that would always have free range over 
them. It was exceedingly difficult to break up the 
tough prairie sod, and next to impossible to plow 
subsequently much of the black and loose, loamy 
soul, with the implements then proeurable. The 
plows would not ‘‘secour,’’ the furrow slice would 
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not be turned. In addition to the diffieulties of 
managing the soil, the prairies were considered 
practically uninhabitable from the want of wood 
for fuel, fencing, and building, and often from 
the want of accessible water. Only ‘‘living water,’’ 
that in springs and streams, was thought to be 
worth seeking in these early times. So the prairies 
were left by land hunters until the wooded regions 
were all taken, and my father, like many others, 
unwillingly entailed upon himself and his boys 
the enormous labor of clearing up this brush and 
{ree encumbered land, instead of choosing as later 
comers were forced to do, that ready without 
preparatory clearing for the newer and_ better 
plows that were soon introduced. On the land 
selected there were two small streams of perpetu- 
ally running water. ‘These flowed into a larger 
creek which also crossed one corner of the farm, 
all believed to be desirable features of the area. 
Later these streams were found to be sources of 
trouble from the high floods which occasionally 
carried off fences and all moveable things and 
silted the meadows before the grass was cut. 
The year before the arrival of the family 
father had had ten acres cleared and broken 
(plowed) and fenced with rails. This was now in 
wheat, except for a small area of potatoes. There 
were no other improvements on the land that June 
morning when the weary party stopped to rest, 
and then to begin their new home. The earliest 
settlers in the immediate neighborhood had located 
within a half dozen preceding years. Nearly all 
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lived in log houses. Rarely there was a house of 
stone quarried on the place or near by; otherwise 
there was not a house except of logs within five 
or more miles, and very few nearer than Freeport, 
thirteen miles distant. Of course the first thought 
was some shelter for temporary use while a build- 
ing could be erected. One of the neighbors, a Mr. 
Johnson, had recently built for himself a new 
house of hewn logs and had just vacated his former 
residence of rough logs inclosing one room about 
14x16 feet. There was a ‘‘loft’’ above, reached by a 
ladder consisting of pins mserted into the logs 
at a corner of the room. The floor above was of 
rough hardwood boards which had not preserved a 
very plane surface. Below, the floor was probably 
of spht and hewn logs, though of that I do not 
well remember. There was a big fireplace at one 
end of the room with an opening upwards through 
a stick and clay chimney. Here, however, was 
set up the new stove, an uncommon thing in the 
country. There was one window (none was needed 
above) and one door, swung on wooden hinges 
and kept closed at times by a wooden latch to 
which was attached a buckskin string passing thru 
a little hole to the outside. The roof was covered 
with shakes-spht boards four feet long, held down 
by logs laid upon them. The only nails used 
in the construction of this house, built like most 
of those in the locality, had been made at the 
neighborhood blacksmith shop—elinch nails. These 
helped hold together the hoards constituting the 


door, The spaees between the logs forming the 
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walls were chinked with wood blocks and plastered 
full with clay. 

Such was the structure occupied by our family 
as their first residence in Illinois. To the young 
folks it was a gala day when we moved into. it, 
but I can now appreciate what it must have meant 
to our parents who had left in the Kast a eomftort- 
able, well furnished and well appointed, brick 
house, on an established street in a_ thriving 
Massachusetts village. Still they must have felt 
fortunate in finding even such protection to meet 
the immediately present and sufficiently pressing 
needs. There was also enough to think about with- 
out wasting much nervous energy upon the tem- 
porary quarters occupied. Plans were forthwith 
formed for a new house, and work was soon begun. 
It was decided to depart from the general custom 
and erect a so-called frame structure. Trees were 
eut from the place and their trunks were carted 
to a saw mill not far distant which was run by 
water power. Other trees were squared with the 
broad ax for sills and posts. Pine boards were 
ordered from Chicago for flooring, finishing, and 
siding, and shingles were also so obtained. This 
material was brought out by teams returning from 
a trip with wheat. 

Another departure from the eustom of the 
country was also made in the location of the new 
house. Others settled down by the side of a 
spring, or in want of that im some low places where 
water could be obtained by digging a few feet into 
the ground. Now there was in the central area 
of the Jand waiting for the new occupants, the 
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highest hill in the vicinity and it was upon the top 
of this elevation that the residence site was chosen. 
This was subsequently believed to have been an 
exceeding fortunate choice, for while scarcely no 
one else escaped, none of our family suffered from 
ague during the years this place was inhabited. 
But we were also well dosed with decoctions of 
bitter barks like poplar, cherry and_ pricklyash. 
In spite, however, of heroic efforts to get the 
house earlier ready for occupancy, cold weather set 
in before the family could move, and the plastering 
of the upstairs rooms-had to be left until the next 
summer. No one suffered that year im the bed 
chambers from the want of sufficient ventilation, 
and it may be added that though the snow some- 
tunes sifted. through the cracks so as to make 
everything white in the morning, no one seemed 
the worse for the experience. The young people 
spectally gamed greatly im vigor and robustness 
of health over their usual condition in the Mast. 

‘There had been purehased very soon after 
arrival a yoke of oxen, two big and strong ani- 
mals named Buck and Bright. Money was the 
searcest commodity in the country and a little 
could be made to go a long way. This voke of 
oxen would have been valued at about sixty dollars 
in the usual barter of the time, but one half that 
sum in cash secured them. A. big wide-tracked 
wagon which had been brought overland with its 
load from Pennsylvania was also purchased, and 
this vehicle, afterwards modified by reduction in 
size, and this team, constituted on the farm for 
three years the sole means of transport for ma- 
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terials and persons on week days as well as on 
Sundays. The picture of some half dozen or more 
persons in this wagon, drawn by these big oxen, on 
the way to church or off for an all-day’s journey 
to town, jolting without springs over rough roads, 
or splashing through mud and crossing bridgeless 
streams, may seem like an imaginative one, but at 
that time there was much reality in it. Possibly 
there may have been some comfort in the thought 
that we were at least as well off as any of our 
neighbors. [ew near us had horses, though after 
a half dozen years these mueh prized animals 
gained a limited introduction and subsequently 
steadily increased in number. 

Three or four of the neighbors became the 
possessors of a plow suitable for turning over the 
wild sod, with its abundant complement of roots, 
and by joining teams this work was accomplished. 
Two stout men could hardly have ‘lifted this so 
called breaking plow. ‘The beam, some twelve 
feet long, was hewn from:a tough tree selected for 
the proper shape. <A blacksmith had constructed 
the broad share and upright cutter of steel, or of 
iron steel edged, while the substitute for a mold 
board was made of heavy iron rods bent to proper 
form. I*our to six yoke of oxen were attached to 
this formidable implement by heavy log or cable 
chains. <A stout man held the handles and one 
skilled in the use of a heavy buekskin whip with a. 
slender sapling about eight feet long for a handle, 
mercilessly drove the team. The wicked swish and 
savage whack of this implement of torture resound 
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through my ears now, whenever | think of the 
heartless way in which it was often used. Clear- 
ing the land with ax and mattock and fire, making 
rails and posts for fences, chopping wood for fuel, 
performing the heavy labor of the farm by sheer 
muscular exertion rather than by the refinements 
of implements, or by the aid of machinery inven- 
tions, undoubtedly made man callous to pain and 
magnified the attribute of brute force. 

I have said that there was precious little 
inoney in circulation. Almost the only cash re- 
ceived was for wheat delivered in Chicago, or to 
a much more limited extent, for pork and pro- 
visions marketed at Galena for the use of the lead 
miners. Wheat commanded about 30 to 40 cents 
a bushel and 380 bushels was usually a maximum 
load making nine to twelve dollars gross sale. The 
trip required ten days to two weeks, and whatever 
the expenses were had of course to be taken from 
the proceeds. ‘he results under the most favor- 
able conditions were meager on the financial side. 
If by this means enough eould be secured to pay 
taxes, always demanded in cash, or at length to 
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enter another ‘‘forty’’ of land, the pioneer farmer 
considered himself fortunate. 

Salt and small quantities of tea and sugar 
comprised almost all the groceries brought into the 
house for a number of years. The nearest town, 
reeport, was thirteen miles away and the road 
thereto was for the most part a simple cross- 
country track through the woods. There had been 
no grading and only at the worst crossings had 
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bridges been built over the soft-bottomed streams. 
The stumps and ruts kept the driver steadily upon 
the lookout. It was no easy job to traverse this 
thirteen miles with a heavy, wide-tracked wagon, 
having old-fashioned wooden staples, and wheels 
with monstrous wooden hubs, drawn by a pair 
of difficultly managed oxen. The journey back and 
forth with a short time in town for business re- 
quired a day of fifteen hours. 

Kiverybody dressed in home made clothing and 
the greater part of this was also homespun. Men 
’ made not from 
linen and wool as the name suggests, but from 


and women wore ‘‘linsey-woolsey,’ 


cotton and wool, though quite often wool alone was 
used. Cotton yarn was obtained at the country 
stores in exchange for butter and eges or similar 
farm products. A hand loom for weaving was al- 
most as common in one corner of a pioneer cabin 
aus was a bed, very likely with a trundle bed be- 
neath, in an opposite corner; and a spinning wheel 
Was a necessary accompaniment to the loom. My 
father was an expert weaver and very soon after 
we moved into the new house he had a loom of 
more elaborate pattern than common and eapable 
of more and better work. ‘This was set up in the 
family living room of the new house. Others threw 
the shuttle back and forth by grasping it each time 
in the hand. He arranged a ‘‘fly shuttle’’ actuated 
by cords attached to and shd in boxes at each 
end of the ‘‘lathe,’’ and attached to a handle of 
wood in such manner that a motion of the latter 
sent the shuttle across and back at a speed other- 
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wise unobtainable. Uther members of the family, 
especially Grandfather Francis, who came to live 
with us, helped in the work of making cloth. As 
the produet was soon recognized as of higher grade 
than usual, a considerable business for others 
resulted—,making work especially for stormy days 
und the long winter evenings. 

The wool thus used in the country was clipped 
from the bodies of sheep of which every farmer 
had a number, and among them were usually some 
black ones bearing wool already colored for use by 
itself or as a mixture with white. Before shearing, 
the sheep were driven to an open running stream 
of water on the banks of which pens had been 
made in which they were kept secure. Here men 
seized an animal and pushed waist deep into the 
water where by much rubbing and squeezing the 
fleece was cleansed. Sheep washing was often 
made an hilarious occasion, neighbors joining as 
they often did for other purposes, in the half frolic 
half martyrdom, for the water was always cold. To 
offset the chill many took liberal draughts of 
whisky, a thing not at all uncommon in the country 
with: less supposed excuse. Indeed most men at 
least on occasion, drank, and not a small propor- 
tion of them to intoxication, though no member of 
our family, as with some others, ever allowed the 
stuff to approach his lips. For this they were some- 
times considered unsocial, or quite as likely fanat- 
ical, or not governed by common sense. 

A physician residing in the neighborhood, Dr. 
Kimery, whose daughter Viancie my brother Charles 
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was later to marry, was commissioned — post- 
master. This may have been because he owned 
and used a good saddle horse. At any rate this 
horse, ridden by himself or one of his boys, made 
a weekly trip of seven miles to a stage line run 
upon What was called the State road. The mail 
was usually brought in saddle bags, but the post- 
master himself often carried the letters in his hat. 
There were neither envelopes nor stamps in use. 
Letter paper, foolscap size, was folded so as not to 
show the writing and was sealed with melted 
wax. ‘The postage, about twenty-five cents on a 
letter, was paid by the receiver on delivery. Not 
infrequently delivery had to be postponed for 
want of sufficient money to meet the bill. 

Aft the time of our arrival in the country, 
there was no public provision for education. The 
first winter [ went, with two or three others of our 
family and some dozen others, to a private school 
organized by a widower farmer and taught by him 
in his own log house. He had been a common 
school teacher in earlier life in Ohio, and was 
accounted quite scholarly. At least, he could make 
au good quill pen, then an essential qualification for 
a teacher, and could write a good hand well orna- 
mented with flourishes. Besides penmanship we 
studied arithmetic as the most important branch, 
also geography, reading and spelling. 

The next summer and again in the winter, we 
went about a mile and a half to a school kept by a 
young woman, This was also in a log house, not 
used at the time as a dwelling. Tt was warmed, 
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as were the houses at this time, by burning wood in 
an immense fireplace. Soon after this, a district 
school was organized, and a frame schoolhouse was 
erected upon a cross-roads corner, about a mile from 
our home, As this kind of house was still un- 
common in the region, it was, from its pretentious 
structure, dubbed ‘‘the college,’’ a name the later 
house on the same spot now bears. We were proud 
of the building and proud ot the name, and more 
than a majority of the pupils, 20 to 30 in number, 
heecame noted in the community as good scholars, 
proved especially by spelling contests with other 
schools. Here Ray’s Arithmetic, Bullien’s and 
later Brown’s Grammar, Mitchell’s Geography, Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers, and MeGutfey’s and Sander’s 
spellers were mastered under teachers who boarded 
around, a week at a place. Some of us children 
noticed, and with the greatest delight and pride, that 
the weeks came oftenest at our home, where the 
school master was always especially welcomed, but 
of this latter we were not then so conscious. The 
old saying ‘‘The latch-string is always out’’ was 
practically true at every house in the district for 
all comers, as it certainly was for the teacher. 
Boys after their twelfth year rarely went to 
school during the summer term, but did attend three 
or four months in the winter. As I now look back, 
these boys accomplished as much in such studies 
as they had, as do those now who, at the same age, 
pursue them during the longer period of our 
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Ilaving at length exhausted, as my parents 
seemed to think, the resources of the ‘‘College’’ 
school, I was sent to Freeport high school one 
autumn after the corn had been gathered. lor 
this purpose I had been provided with a new suit of 
home-made all wool cloth, which had been cut out 
by a tailor, since I was to wear it in town. The 
other work upon the important Sus frock coat, ete., 
was done at home. 

Before this time the Chicago and Galena Rail- 
road—now a branch of the Northwestern—had 
reached its western destination and a depot, 
Pecatonica, was within five miles of our home. A 
great change was incoming. Markets improved. 
Money more often came to the farmer’s hands. 
Horses commonly took the place of oxen, at least 
on the roads. New houses, now all of sawed stulf, 
were erected and were often dressed in conspicuous 
white. Yet despite the ‘‘airs’’ the country began 
to put on, it did not keep up with the town. This 
I found out much to my discomfort and discomfiture. 
My fine grey suit contrasted too conspicuously with 
the “store clothes’? worn by the Freeport school 
children. I suddenly grew larger in stature, with 
bigger feet and hands than had been previously 
recognized, Some of the boys were kind to me and 
evidently tried to make the stranger forget his 
shyness, but it would not do. Homesickness over- 
took me and after three weeks of the struggle, I 
started one afternoon a foot and alone for a thir- 
teen mile walk, back to my own people and again to 
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the ‘*eollege’’ sehool. 
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There was however a good deal of education in 
those three weeks of the Freeport High School. 
During the next summer father furnished me with 
the use of a team of horses and wagon. Another 
railroad was under construction near by. Here I 
earned with the team three dollars a day and hauled 
dirt for grading during two months of steady work 
—the first money I had ever earned. I was now 
rich and began to think much of sometime going 
somewhere to a true school. I was 20 years old. 

The next fall, again after the. corn had been 
gathered, | started on horseback to Rockford with 
the idea of making arrangements for entering the 
high school and for a boarding place, not quite dar- 
ing to face again my acquaintances in Freeport. | 
remember my hands were rough and begrimed from 


(he corn husking and I wore a pair of gray lisle - 


thread gloves while calling on the school principal. 
But adjustments were satisfactorily made at the 
school and for choring for board. 1 rode home again 
the next day, a distance of 18 miles, and soon after- 
wards packed up for a second venture away from 
home at school. I went with less confidence thai 
upon the former occasion, but with determination 
the need for which had been recognized. And the 
country boy did not again lose out. | 


JONATHAN FRANCIS | 
(Kprron’s Nore--Dr. Burrill’s boyhood 
biography ends at this point, but the editor 
has found among his papers and in his own 
handwriting, an appreciation of his Grand- 
father Francis which may properly be in- 
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eluded here. The grandfather was for many 
years a member of the household and was 
ereatly loved not only by its circle but by the 
entire neighborhood. He was a skillful work- 
er on the loom, and many neighbors brought 
their home-spun yarn to him to be made into 
eloth. Of his other accomplishments, Dr. Bur- 
rill writes.) 


Jonathan Francis, was a man of much ability 
and under more favorable circumstances would 
have made his name widely known. Physically, 
he was of large frame, nearly six feet in height, 
and in early manhood was very robust. He was 
only known to the writer as an old man after his 
thin hair, worn long upon his shoulders, was. sil- 
very white. He had given up tor the most part 
participation in active business life. In_ 1846, 
when over seventy years old, he went from Massa- 
chusetts with his son Samuel to’ Stephenson 
County, Illinois, where the latter entered land 
from the Government for a farm. Two years later 
the patriarchal appearing man was the first to 
welcome his son-in-law, John Burrill, and family 
to the hospitalities and to the hardships of the 
new country. That meeting on a pleasant June 
morning cannot be easily forgotten by any one 
who was a party to the event. The wagon road 
over which the travelers arrived wound irregular- 
ly through wide expanses of unoceupied territory 
or stretched itself along upon surveyors lines past 
newly inclosed fields. Wildness or newness every- 
where prevailed. Rich vegetation in the fresh- 
ness of spring time was abundant on every side and 
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all animal life rejoiced in the renewed ardor of the 
season. The members of the traveling party, 
fatigued by the long and hard journey from Mas- 
sachusetts, which from Chicago had been in farm 
wagons, were now elated by the prospect of its 
speedy termination and by the stimulating expec- 
tation of finding friends in the new environments. 
Some one had run we!l ahead bearing the news of 
the arrival, and as the heavy wagons gained the 
top ofa hill the white hair and radiant face of 
one coming to meet them suddenly appeared ahead 
not far distant. A shout from the children 
“There’s Grandpa, there’s Grandpa’’ rang out 


upon the peaceful air and quickened to unusual — 


pace the startled horses. Grandpa carried a cane, 
hut his form was erect and his step was fim. 
His clean shaven face was expressive not only of 
the pleasure of the occasion but of strong and 
wholesome characteristics of mind. His hearty 
ereeting truthfully showed his kindness of heart 
and his never failing interest in those whom he 
loved. He was a favorite with children to whom 
he was always a ready and delightful story teller, 
and he could greatly entertain thoughtful adults 
by his intelligence and readiness of speech. In his 
advanced years he was a great reader. His es- 
pecial delight was in Burns’s poetry, long pages 
of which he could recite, and in modern history 
and oratory. Maeaulay’s writings greatly inter- 
ested him and reading the speeches of Pitt, Burke, 
Sheridan and others in the Old Country, and of 
prominent American statesmen gave him great 
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pleasure. When the district schoolmaster came, 
he found no one more interesting in conversation 
nor more resourceful in argument. He had _ be- 
come naturalized as a citizen and took active in- 
terest in the political affairs of the country, vot- 
ing with the Republicans after the formation of 
their party. Beginning in 1849 he made his home 
until his death in January, 1860, with the family 
of his daughter Mary and his son-in-law, John 
Burrill. He is buried in the cemetery near 
Davis, Ilinois. 
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CHAPTER III 
John Burrill After 1867 


(Kiprron’s Nore—The following extract 
from Dr. T. J. Burrill’s papers not only in- 
eludes his appreciation of his father, but also 
summarizes the life of his father and mother 
after they left the farm.) 


In 1867 the old farm was sold and with it 
went the material portion of many endearing as- 
sociations. But the children, through business 
or other interests, had mostly made homes else- 
where. The energetic heads of the family had 
abundantly earned a release from the cares they 
had so long borne. They reluctantly turned from 
the scenes of so many active years to be near 
those fledglings of the nest who had gone before. 
They lived a year with John I, the oldest son, 
in Lincoln, Il, then moved to Urbana, IIL, where 
1 home near that of the writer was again estab- 
lished and where they lived during the remaining 
portion of their earthly existence. From time to 
time certain members of the old household or those 
of the succeeding generation lived with them, but 
to the end the father and mother, or, as seems 
still more appropriate, the grandfather and grand- 
mother, continued heads of the domestic organiza- 
tion founded by themselves so many years before. 
In this home Emmaline, the youngest of — the 
family, was married in 1872. Here also occurred 
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the wedding of the granddaughter, Carrie, the 
daughter of John I. Burrill, who had long been 
a member of the household. 

The marriage vows made in 1828 continued in 
force through the remarkable period of more than 
sixty-five years, and were then terminated by 
the death of both parties of this fruitful alliance. 
The father died Sept. 12, 1898, and the mother 
joined him again Dec. 8th of the same year. They 
are buried side by side in Mount Hope Cemetery, 
Urbana, Ul. 

John Burrill was about five feet eight inches 
in height and had an average weight of about one 
hundred thirty-seven pounds. He was never very 
robust in physical constitution but was quick in 
motion and very energetic in whatever he under- 
took to accomplish. He could never be idle. He 
was bald headed from early manhood. His re- 
maining hair was dark—would often be called 
black—and was very fine and somewhat inclined 
to curl. In all his life he shaved his upper and 
lower lips but otherwise wore a full beard, fairly 
long.. This very tardily became gray, while the 
hair remained dark with a few silver strands. His 
eyes were light blue, and his complexion was fair 
and clear. 

The opportunities for John Burrill to gain an 
education in youth had not been good. After 
eoming to America he attended what was known 
as a Lancastrian school tor one or two years, 
where he learned well to read, write, spell ete. 
He was always able to express himself clearly 
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and correctly by peu and voice. He kept himself 
well posted with the knowledge of public affairs, 
and held strong opinions concerning the questions 
of the day. He severed his connection with the 
Democratic party and voted for Fremont, the first 
presidential candidate of the Republicans. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was an ardent and active 
Union man, though on account of his age and 
bodily frailness he could not have gained accept- 
ance as a soldier. Ue did stand out strongly in 
his home surroundings for whatever seemed bene- 
ficial to the men in the field, and for his country’s 
flag. He blamed himself for not becoming earher 
an abolitionist and seemed anxious to make up for 
it hy his ardor in the cause. 

Krom youth onward John Burrill took great 
interest in the cause of temperance. It was custo- 
mary in his early days for large numbers of 
people to use more or less freely intoxicants as 
beverages, and workmen thought they must have 
rum or whisky almost as essentially as food. Fle 
saw too much of the evil effects of the practice 
and persistently used his influence against it. It 
is not known that he ever tasted strong drink, 
but he promptly pushed forward when John B. 
Gaugh in one of his early efforts called for signers 
of the pledge, and enrolled himself as one who 
would not ‘‘touch, taste, or handle intoxicating 
liquors.’? He became in Massachusetts a member 
of the Washingtonian Temperance Society and 
helped institute a lodge of the same in Illinois. It 
was said he would never get men to work for him 
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on his new farm unless he furnished them whisky, 
but his views upon this subject soon came to be 
respected in the neighborhood and men who would 
not engage with others unless so provided readily 
hired to him, knowing that liquor would not be al- 
lowed on the place by whomsoever furnished. 

In his own work and in his business relations 
with others John Burrill was very methodical and 
exact. Hverything about him must be in order, 
everything undertaken must be done just right. 
He was a mechanic by nature and by training. His 
department in the cotton mill, the ‘dressing room,’’ 
was not only neat and orderly, but was noted for 
the excellence of the product. No one ever sur- 
passed him in this specialty where he was engaged 
and he never lost a situation, His serviees were 
always in demand. He entered the mill in Paw- 
tucket as an apprentice when only thirteen years of 
ave and from that time on for a quarter of a century 
he worked in factories devoted to the manufacture 
of cotton yarn and cloth. During the first fifteen 
years he worked in or near Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, except one year (1852) when he was im 
Plymouth, Mass. The last vears of this period he 
spent in Pittsfield, Mass. 

In 1848, Mr. Burrill moved West and began 
life anew upon a farm, engaging in a business of 
which he knew nothing whatever. Here he made 
at first some costly mistakes as when he selected 
‘‘hbarrens’”’? or ‘‘oak openings’’ instead of prairic 


land, thereby making much extra toil for himself 
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aud for members of his family. But he sueceeded 
and the: farm soon became noted in the neighbor- 
hood for its thrift and completeness. 

By birth and the usages of the Church, John 
Burrill was an Episcopalian, but a few years 
after his wife, following her conscience and under- 
standing in the matter, joined the Methodist HKpis- 
copal Church in Pittsfield (1837), he too united 
with that organization, and his membership in the 
church as he went from place to place was con- 
tinued until his death. He was undemonstrative in 
religious experience, but had unfaltering trust. 

In 1868, Mr. Burrill was. stricken with pa- 
ralysis. Tho recovering from the shock, his right 
arm and hand were permanently affected. The in- 
firmity very slowly increased and eradually at- 
fected other parts of his body. , Thus the last 
twenty-five years of his life were spent in seml- 
invalidism. What a contrast to the activity of the 
other fifty-nine years! But during this period 
he retained well his mental vigor and interest 
in his family and in public affairs. The tender, 
solicitous care of his aging wife, and the thought- 
ul attentions of his son Robert who lived with 
him, and of the other relatives who came in often, 
made these trying years less difficult for him. 
His wife always felt she would live as long as he 
hecause of his need for her, and so it proved to 


be, she surviving him by three months. 
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OUR MOTHER 


(Mprror’s Nore—This appreciation was 
written by Charles W. Burrill. ) 


Our mother was of medium height, rather 
stockily built. She had very dark brown eyes 
that twinkled with mirth or pierced with com- 
mand. She had auburn hair which inclined to 
curl; fair complexion, heavily freckled. She was 
possessed of a happy, optimistic disposition and 
an unconquerable endurance, which was demon- 
strated by her everlasting day by day, day by day 
—and often way into the night—work for her 
family. 

With her children, our mother was kind, lov- 
ing, and diplomatic, but when necessary, com- 
manding. She was greatly loved, respected and 
obeyed by her children. She was counselor, a full 
partner, a wise advisor, with our father. Nothing 
was ever done without her sanction—a great, good 
wife and mother. She was popular and helpful 
with neighbors and friends, a blessing to all. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Children of John and Mary (Francis) Burrill 
MARY JANE AND MARY ELIZABETH 

There were born to our parents ten children; 
and in the course of events they adopted a little 
cir] and raised her to maturity. Their first child, | 
a frail little body, was born at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. She was named Ruth Ann; 
she lived only a few months. 

The second, also a girl, fully developed, a. 
strong and vigorous babe, was given the name 
Mary Jane. She was born in Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mary Jane was always the pride and delight of 
the proud parents and the joy and comfort of the 
children who were born in succession after her. 
She was beautiful of feature and form, loving 
and lovable, of sweet disposition, alert im mind 
and active in body. She grew to be a great help 
and blessing to the family. But at the tender 
and interesting age of fifteen years she suffered 
a severe attack of measles with complications 
such as sometimes accompany measles, and after a 
three days hard struggle for life she died. Her 
death occurred June 15th, 1845, at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, where the family had been living 
for several years. She is buried in the Pittsfield 
cemetery. 

Mary Jane’s death was a great shock and dis- 
appointment to the entire family, but the mother’s 
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grief was most acute. Mary Jane had always been 
such a comfort to her; to her father, she was a 
jewel; to her younger brothers, a queen. As 
will be explained later her death left the parents 
with five boys, to which another one was im a 
few months added; six boys and no girls. Small 
wonder our parents wanted to go out West and 
get on to a farm. 

Sometime after the birth of this sixth son, 
our parents went to Boston and adopted a little 
girl. I have no data as to just when that occurred, 
but it was before April 1, 1848. Perhaps it Is 
well for me to write of this little child now. Her 
name was Mary Elizabeth Hughes. Her father 
had been lost at sea; her mother, with. other 
children, thought Mary would be better eared for 
by our parents. She was born in Boston, Oct. 28, 
1840. Mary was a plump, healthy, joyous little 
girl, She had bright brown eyes and brown hair 
like all the Burrill children. She was at once 
more than adopted, she was always just one ol 
the family. She was Sister Mary. She went with 
the family to Illinois and grew to maturity with 
the other children. 

In those early days all the clothes for children 
and women, and most all for the men, were home 
made, Mary was an expert with the needle, and 
was early taught to make her own clothes as well 
as to assist with others. Later on she was sent 
to a nearby town where she was instructed in 
dressmaking and millinery. Not long after that 
the mother love and pleadings, together with the 
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natural desire of everyone to see his own mother, 
prevailed upon Mary to return to her own mother 
in Boston. But she always remained daughter to 
our parents and Sister Mary to the children. 
Correspondence was kept up, and visits were made 
back and forth. 

After going to Boston, Mary started in the 
business of dressmaking and muillimery and made 
a great suecess of it, employing a-large number 
of girls. She married Brazilla C. Abbott, a piano 
maker. There were no children. After several 
vears of illness she died March 26th, 1922, and 
was buried in Mount Hope Cemetery near Boston. 


John Francis Burrill 


John Francis Burrill, the third child of the 
ten children of John and Mary (Francis) Burrill, 
was born at Plymouth, Massachusetts during the 
short residence of his parents in that historic 
town, April 15th, 1832. He was a healthy, vigor- 
ous child, had dark brown eyes and fine brown 
hair, fair skin inelined to freckle. He developed 
into a sturdy, active young lad, always ready to 
work and eager to learn. 

When the family located at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, John had the advantage of considerable 
schooling. He was especially proficient in mathe- 
maties and geography. Our father and our grand- 
father were skilled mechanics and it would seem 
that that trait was passed down to John and to all 
of lis brothers, for all were handy with tools and 
were inclined to be builders. 
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In the spring of 1848 when the family removed 
from Pittsfield to farm land in Stephenson County, 
lllinois, John was sixteen years of age. He 
helped greatly in the moving, and in getting the 
family comfortably settled in the new home. As 
will be seen elsewhere, they were temporarily 
quartered in a log house which had been recently 
racated for a better one by the owner, a Mr. 
Johnson, who was a carpenter. I have not seen it 
so stated, but I have no doubt but this combination 
and circumstance was the moving factor in caus- 
ing our father to build the first frame house which 
was built in the region in which they had settled. 
Father was a skilled mechanic, John was a mathe- 
matician, architecturally inclined; Johnson, their 
neighbor, was a carpenter. 

John was not only a great help in building the 
first frame house, but he worked diligently with all 
others in clearing the land for cultivation. When 
he could be spared he assisted the neighbors in 
their farm work or buildings. John had no school- 
ing in architecture but by study and practice he 
became a skilled draftsman and architect and the 
greater part of his rather short life was devoted to 
that kind of work. Some years after assisting in 
building the first frame house, he built for our 
father the fine large barn, also the first one of its 
kind in that vieinity. 

On October 29th, 1855, John Francis Burrill 
was married to Miss Harriet Winchester, who 
was the daughter of [ale Winchester, a prominent 
farmer of the Burrill neighhorhood. She had a 
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brother John and a sister who was the wife otf Wil- 
liam Z. Tunks. Harriet was a beautiful young 
woman, beautiful in face and form, graceful and 
exceedingly neat. She had bright blue-gray eyes 
and long tresses of brown hair. ! 

In the course of time three little girls were 
born to John and Harriett: Ida in 1857, Lizzie in 
1859 and Carrie in 1862. In November, 1862, the 
two older ones were stricken with what was then 
known as ‘putrid sore throat,’’ but which was later 
to be known as diphtheria. On Tuesday Ida died, 
and on Saturday Lizzie died. The shock and dis- 
tress of the fond parents and friends can only be 
understood by those who knew them. They were 
such sweet pretty little girls, always so neat and 
happy. ‘Their little bodies were put away in the 
Union Cemetery near Davis, Il., in the Burrill lot, 
by the side of their great grandfather, Jonathan 
Francis. 

In 1864 the great Civil War was being pushed 
to a close. Volunteers were not so plentiful and 
drafts were ordered. [From our school district 
John Burrill and Charles Smith were drafted and 
this notwithstanding both had families, and that 
John had four brothers already in the service. I 
presume he could have been excused but it is not 
known that he tried. He was assigned to the 12th 
Hinois Infantry then in North Carola and served 
until the end of the war in 1865, He had some 
nurrow escapes and his frieud, Charles Smith, was 
killed in battle. When John returned from that 
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service he found another little daughter, named 
Mary, awaiting him. 

Some time after returning from the army, 
John and our brother Robert went to Lincoln, Ml. 
and engaged in contract building. John had prev- 
iously had such experience in the new town of 
Davis, Hlinois. 

On the morning of Oct. 28, 1867, John’s wile, 
[larriet, arose from her bed and while dressing 
sank to the floor and in a very few moments died. 
I do not know that it was ascertained whether it 
was caused by a heart attack or by apoplexy. An- 
other terrible shock and calamity for brother John 
and all others. Her body was laid to rest beside 
her little ones in the Union Cemetery, near Davis, 
Hl. he little girls, Carrie and Mary, were taken 

‘ave of by our parents and by Sister Kmma. About 
this time the Burrill farm and home in Stephenson 
County was sold, and our parents went to Lincoln, 
[1l., but did not remain there long. They bought a 
home in Urbana, Champaign County, and soou 
located permanently there. John and Robert, 
some time afterwards also came there and ever 
afterward lived there. John continued to pursue 
his occupation as contract builder. He built for 
our brother, Thomas Jonathan, in Urbana, [h- 
nois, adjoining the campus of! the University, that 
fine residence which he occupied for so many 
years, and in which he died. 

In 1875, John again married, this time Mrs. 
Louisa Forbish, who was a widow with one child, 
aw son. To this union three children were born, 
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a son and two daughters, but the son died at birth. 
The daughters were named Myrtle W. and Anna 
Kk. By the above it will be seen, that the family 
name, Burrill, is not perpetuated by our brother 
John, 

In October, 1880, Brother John had almost 
completed the building of a church tor a farming 
community near Urbana, Ill., when he met with 
an accident which caused his instant death. His 
widow moved to York, Neb:, where, strange to say, 
she too was killed instantly by a stroke of hghtning. 
She was a noble woman, true, faithful and brave. 
John Francis Burrill was a man of strong con- 
victions and did not hesitate to uphold them. Well 
stocked with general knowledge; a true and faith- 
ful husband and father; an honest, upright, loyal 
citizen ‘‘whose word was as good as his bond.’’ 
He was a ‘‘teetotler,’’ liquor (or tobacco) never 
passed his lips. He was a Methodist and a 
Republican. 


Edward Burrill 


Kdward Burrill was the fourth child born to 
our parents. His birth oceurred at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, on May 17th, 1884. He was a fine 
healthy child, had the brown eyes, but not quite so 
dark as his mother’s, and hair somewhat darker 
than his brothers. As a lad he grew to be taller 
and more slender than his brother, John. <As did 
his brother, he had some schooling after the 
lamily located at Pittsfield, but being younger 
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than he, he did not have the opportunity to pro- 
eress as far in, his studies. 

For the first few years after the family re- 
moved to Hlinois the facilities for the children to 
acquire an education were not very brillant. Then 
too, assistance of this vigorous fourteen year old 
boy, in establishing a home and sustaining a 
large family, was not to be denied. Consider also 
the alluring attractions ol this beautiful new 
country, with its hills and meadows, its woods and 
streams, flowers, fish and wild wood nuts, trapping 
of rabbits and quails; going to the swimming 
hole, feeding the lambs, burning the brush to clear 
the ground for a melon patch, etc. Whoopee! No 
time for school, not good anyway. At any rate 
Edward was just at that age when these circum- 
stances prevented him from acquiring much book 
education. Later in life this disadvantage was 
largely overcome by extensive reading, by his four 
years service in the Civil War, where he rose from 
Private to Captain and Acting Major, and by 
subsequent experiences in life, 

When President Lincoln, in April, 1861, issued 
his first call for 75,000 soldier volunteers, Edward 
was one of the first to enlist. He had previously 
vone to Lowa, to grow up with the country, | 
presume. ‘There were so many volunteers that all 
could not be accepted for the first regiment that 
was organized, and he did not get into that, but 
in a short time under an enlistment for three years 
or during the war, he was made a member of Com- 
pany HH 2nd, Towa Infantry Volunteers, 
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destined to become one of the famous regiments 
of the great war. Only adult men of good stature, 
even above the average, were accepted for it. He 
remained in this regiment until mustered out May 
97, 1864. He was then prevailed upon to assist 
in securing recruits for the re-organization of the 
15th Illinois Infantry. This he did and was 
appointed Captain of Company Hi, iin, that 
regiment and served in that capacity or as Acting 
Major until finally mustered out Sept. 19, 1865. 

During Edward’s service he had participated 
in the battles of Fort Donaldson and Shilo, the 
Siege of Corinth, and the Battle of Corinth. In 
the spring of 1863 his regiment guarded the rall- 
road from Memphis to Corinth. Here he was 
taken sick and was sent to the hospital at Memphis 
where, after his recovery, he remained as Ward 
Steward until his enlistment expired. 

The aetivities of the period of re-enlistment 
were noteworthy. He made the trip from Chicago 
via New York to Rolla, North Carolina, to Rich- 
mond, thence to Washington, D. C., and then to 
Fort Leavenworth by way of St. Louis, having 
made nearly 2,000 miles on foot! 

KHdward Burrill married Miss Sophia Cowen, 
Dee. 27, 1865. His bride, who was 23 years old, 
was the daughter of a very successful prairie 
farmer. She had the advantage of being well born 
and bred in an excellent family, she was blessed 
with a strong body and clear mind, not flighty 
and frivolous, but deliberate and accurate. . Hence 
she beeame a wonderful wife and mother. 
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In 1872, Brother Hdward moved his family 
consisting then of wife and three children, in a 
covered wagon to Shelby, Neb. There they first 
lived, as did so many early settlers in Nebraska, 
in a sod house. This pioneer family was. still 
producing pioneers! 

In the following years Edward engaged at 
times in farming, house building and store keep- 
ing, the latter the opening of the first implement 
store in Shelby. ‘This was not suecessful, so 
building was again resumed. 

Edward and Sophia were the parents of nine 
children, whose names are listed here. 


Tda Louella (Braithwait) 
Wiliam Thomas 

Jennie May (Fuller) 
immaline Augusta (McCoy) 
Susie May (Braithwait) 
John Robert 

Sadie Elida (Bennett) 
Clyde Clarence 

Ernest Floyd 


Brother Edward’s experiences in the army 
injured his health and left him with ailments from 
which he never fully recovered and which no doubt 
shortened his life. His death, after a severe ill- 
ness, occurred at Shelby, Feb. 16, 1901. His wife, 
Sophia, died Nov. 1, 1917. 
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CHAPTHE 'V 
Thomas Jonathan Burrill 


Thomas Jonathan Burrill (named for his two 
grandfathers) was the sixth child of our parents 
John and Mary (Francis) Burrill. His birth oc- 
curred at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, April 20th, 
1450. 

He was a large, strong, healthy child, had 
brown eyes and fine brown hair, large hands and 
feet and long arms and legs, and when he grew 
up he became the tallest one of the family. 

At Pittsfield Thomas was sent to school early 
and made a pretty good start toward acquiring an 
edueation. He was nine years of age when the 
migration occurred, out to that new country, 
Stephenson County, Hlinois. He there studiously 
attended the short winter terms of the district 
school, and put in vigorous help during the sum- 
mer, clearing and cultivating the farm. Possessing 
a happy, helpful disposition, out in that wide open 
country with its pure atmosphere, clear water, and 
abundance of vegetable and cereal foods, he de- 
veloped into strong, vigorous, bouyant manhood. 
He was the big boy of the farm, and always the 
leader mentally and physieally. 

But children did not develop then as early 
as they do now and the opportumties for acquir- 
ing an edueation were very poor indeed, especially 
away out on a pioneer farm, The same was true 
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as to the  aecumulation of money. So 
Thomas came to his majority with a strong body 
and a vigorous determined mind but no finances. 
Our parents were anxious we should acquire an 
education but the farm did not supply more than 
enough income to maintain the family and the neces- 
sary improvements such as buildings, machinery, 
~ ete. 

Thomas’ first schooling away from the dis- 
trict school at home was at the Rockford Illinois 
High School for one year. Then he had made up 
his mind to become.a teacher. He secured a certitf- 
icate and taught in a one room small village school 
for one year, and with a little accumulated money 
was enabled to enter as a student at the Normal 
Teachers School at Normal, near Bloomington, 
T]linois. 

Here by stringent economy, keeping ‘*bach- 
elor’s hall’? and doing odd jobs or finally assisting 
in teaching, he was graduated in June, 1865. 

During his attendance at the Normal School 
the great Civil War was on. Volunteers were 
being called for from time to time. With others 
in the school he offered to enlist. They went to 
Springfield to enlist and be mustered in. To have 
been accepted would have broken up the school, 
and they were persuaded they could be of more 
service to their country by becoming teachers than 
they could by enlisting. Therefore, although his 
five brothers did serve in the Civil War, he did not 
get in. 

Such was his proficiency and marked ability 
that Thomas was recommended by the principal 
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and faculty of the Normal School to the directors 
of the Urbana, Ill., public schools who were looking 
for a superintendent. He accepted that position 
to begin September, 1860. 

At this same time June, 1865, he was engaged 
as the botanist to accompany Major J. W. Powell 
in his expedition,to the Rocky Mountains. He was 
one of four of the company, who succeeded in get- 
ting to the top of Pike’s Peak, a feat which had 
been accomplished by white men but once pr evious 
to this time. During the three years in which 
he was superintendent of the Urbana City Schools 
he made an intense study of botany and horti- 
culture, of which he was very fond. 

His efficiency as a teacher and organizer in 
the Urbana Schools caused Thomas in 1868 to be 
selected as one. of the original faculty for the 
newly organized  [llinois Agricultural College, 
afterward to become the Tllinois’ University. He 
assumed the duties of that position April, 1868, 
and at once became one of the most active and 
prominent faculty members. His personal history 
is inseparably connected with the University of 
Illinois, while his achievements in botany, horti- 
culture, microscopy, bacteriology, forestry, and 
methods of teaching are known world wide. For 
thirty years he was vice president of the Univer- 
sity and for seven years he acted as president 
during interims of no presidency, the offer to 
which he always declined, wishing to be free to 
pursue the work of his specialties. 
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Our brother Thomas platted the campus, se- 
lected and located the trees, which have for years 
been so admired, (the central avenue is named 
for him). He also assisted in the trial farm, and 
he selected the trees for the forestry. During his 
acting presidency, he succeeded in getting the state 
legislature to appropriate a more adequate amount 
for the University and thus put it on its way to 
great usefulness. He was the first teacher so far 
as is known to use the compound microscope in 
the class room. He encouraged athletics and was 
in favor of military traiming. ° . 

Many editorials, addresses and articles have 
been spoken or written about Brother Thomas 
which explain his personality, characteristics and 
achievements far better than I am capable of 
doing. Because of his eminence in the scientific 
world, and because of the lasting benefit to society 
derived from his ereat work in the prevention of 
plant diseases, I have deemed if best to include 
here an extract from the National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography. 

‘Thomas Jonathan Burrill, educator and nat- 
uralist, was born at Pittsfield, Mass., April 25, 
1839, son of John and Mary (Francis) Burrill. His 
father, a native of Penrith, England, came to this 
country in 1818, settling first in Pawtucket, R. L, 
where he worked in Slater’s cotton mill, and after 
1848 conducting a farm in Illinois. The son was 
graduated at the Illinois State Normal College in 
1865. He received the degree of M. S. from North- 
western University in 1876, Ph.D. from the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago in 1881, LL.D. from North- 
western in 1893 and LL.D. from the University of 
Illinois in 1912. He began his professional career 
in 1865 as superintendent of public schools at 
Urbana, Ill. In 1868 he became assistant pro- 
fessor of natural science and in charge of a de- 
partment including botany, zoology and geology, 
in the newly opened [Illinois Industrial University, 
now the University of Illinois, where he remained 
until his retirement on account of ad vanced age 
‘1 1912. He aided the young people in the or- 
eanization and®management of student societies ; 
suggested the name ‘‘Illini,”’ which the college 
paper has since borne; took charge of the uni- 
versity library as its first librarian and was secre- 
tary of the faculty in 1870-83. He was professor 
of botany and horticulture in 1870-1903, and pro- 
fessor of botany in 1903-12, and upon his retire- 
ment in the latter year was made professor 
emeritus. Prof. Burrill was dean of the college 
of science, 1878-84; dean ot the general faculty, 
1894-1901; dean of the graduate school, 1894- 
1905; vice-president of the university, 1879-1912; 
botanist of the agricultural experiment station, 
1888-1912. Tlis retirement in 1912 was respected 
by a pension from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, and by numerous 
medals from the faculty and institutions at large. 
During an unusually lengthy service of forty-four 
vears he initiated many improvements and develop- 
ments, such as organizing departments, liberaliz- 
ing courses of study, securing larger appropria- 
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tions from the state legislature and planning and 
planting the university campus until it became 
one of the most gardenesque in the country. Its 
central drive is called Burrill Avenue. Dr. Burrill 
was probably the first in America to introduce the 
use by students in classes of the microscope Mm 
laboratory work; also the first to organize a 
bacteriological laboratory im an American state 
university; and one of the two or three first 
American writers on plant diseases, being prac- 
tically self-taught. In 1889 he was made one of 
three commissioners by the U. S. Department of 
Aericulture to settle a controversy concerning a 
prevalent bacterial disease of pigs, and in 1899 
was appointed by Gov. John P. Altgeld of Illinois 
to investigate and report on the subject of tuber- 
culosis in the state prisons. He has contributed 
more than 100 titles of published papers upon 
seientifie and educational subjects, mostly upon 
{he lower forms of plants, including bacteria and 
plant diseases, and issued as bulletins of the Ih- 
nois State Laboratory of Natural History and of 
the agricultural experimental station of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; as articles in reports of the 
hoard of trustees of the university; in the transac- 
tions of the Mllinois State Horticulture Society, 
and in proceedings of societies, ete. He was one 
of the earliest workers -in- plant pathology in 
America and the first anywhere to demonstrate 
plant disease due to bacteria. A paper read be- 
fore the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1880 proved to be a notable 
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one because it was the first of a long list on the 
eeneral subject by the same and other authors in 
America and elsewhere. This first known organism 


was named ‘‘hacillus amylovoris,’’ and is the cause » 


of the blight of pear and apple trees, Dr. Burrill 
being known as the discoverer of the pear blight 
which formed the basis of the 
science of bacterial plant pathology, a science by 
which many problems of plant diseases and their 
remedies have been worked out. He was doing 
special research work in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at the time of his death, and 
was president of the National Bacteriological As- 
sociation. He was also a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science (vice- 
president, 1885); the American Microscopical So- 
ciety (president, 1885-1903, and secretary, 1886- 
89); Royal Microscopical Society, of London, Kng- 
land; Botanical Society of America, International 
Botanical Society, American Society of Naturalists, 
American Academy of Arts and Science, Illinois 
Academy of Science, the University Club, Urbana, 
Ill., the Masonie and Sigma Chi fraternities. Dr. 


---4 new science 


Burrill loved his profession and his keenest en- 
joyment was in the study of plant life, horticulture 
and forestry, and in amateur photography and 
camp life. He participated in every meeting of 
the Ulinois State Horticultural Society from its 
organization in 1871. He was a man of vigorous 
activity, reliability, persistence and of generous 
mold, and became one of the best known authori- 
ties in the United States, as well as abroad, on the 
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various subjects which he pursued. He was 
married at Urbana, Ill, July 22, 1868, to Sarah 
Helen, daughter of Ephraim Alexander of 
Schenectady, N. Y.’’ | 

Sadie, as we all knew her, was the sister of a 
prominent citizen and banker of Urbana, IIL 
“She was young, lovely and refined. She pos- 
sessed those qualities ol heart and mind which 
caused her to be recognized throughout the long 
years of Brother Thomas’ connection with the 
university as the ‘‘first lady”’ of the college com- 
munity, and this regardless whether her husband 
chaneed to be acting president or vice-president. 
But more striking were her great qualities of 
motherhood; for she, who was childless, was 
mother to six! Sadie had lost her own mother 
when she was a young girl. This void in her 
life she filled by bestowing wonderful love on her 
two adopted daughters, Mildred Ann (daughter of 
Brother Sanford) and Ivene Elsa. Both died in 
young womanhood, Mildred, who had married Hal 
Stone, leaving one daughter, and Irene Dansie 
twins, a daughter and son. Mildred’s other little 
babe Sadie had cared for until its death which 
preceded its mother’s. To Mildred’s daughter, 
Mary Ilelen Stone, and to  Trene’s twins Sadie 
was a mother for many years, until others, young- 
er, took up the task. 

Mhe home of this family was for a long period 
the large house just across from the campus which 
Brother Thomas, with the assistance of Brother 
John, planned and built. Hfere Thomas, after an 
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illness of only three days, died, April 14, 1916. 
Sadie survived him several years, dying Feb. 18, 
1923. 

As I close this biography I realize how the 
limitations of space make wholly inadequate this 
attempt. ‘lo those whose interest may carry them 
further, I recommend the reading of articles in 
other encyclopedias; also the ‘‘Alumnia Quarterly 
and Fortnightly Notes,’? Vol. 1. No. 15, May 1, 
1916. 

Dr. Burrill, who was an active member of the 
Methodist Church, was undemonstratively, but 
deeply, religious. His scientific work strengthened 
his belief in the Great Creator. As he believed, 
he lived, a great man, walking his path in life with 


untiring industry, honestly, modestly, and with 


utmost simplicity. 


Robert Francis Burrill 


Robert Francis Burrill, the seventh child, the 
fourth son of our parents, was born in the pictur- 
esque little city of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, on 
February 22nd, 1841, a Washington’s birthday 
present. He was much lke the first — son, 
John, in appearance, size and build. He grew 
to resemble him very closely and was associated 
in business with him or lived near him until 
John’s death. In disposition however, somewhat 
different; less demonstrative, and aggressive; less 
sociable, more retiring. He, like Brother Edward, 
in a little different way, was also deprived of the 
privileges of much sehooling, but he had a good 
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body, an accurate mind and a wonderful memory. 
He was but seven years old when the family re- 
moved from Massachusetts yet he was always 
able to remember more incidents of the journey 
than the older members. For a few years, he at- 
tended the short sessions of the school, such as 
it was in pioneer days in Illinois and then for a 
few years more only for the short winter term. 
There was not much teaching or studying at home, 
there was too much work to be done. Then too, 
we must remember there were no reading lights 
those days, candles and the grease wick being the 
only sources of light. So Robert became and 1re- 
mained one of the principal workers on the farm 
until he enlisted at the call of President Lincoln 
for more troops, to serve his country in the pres- 
ervation of ‘‘the Union one and indivisible, now 
and forever.’’ 

Robert’s enlistment occurred August 14th, 
1862; he was assigned to Company I of the 74th 
Regiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers. At this 
time his young brother, Charles, pleaded to go 
with him, but on account of age and the insistent 
need for him on the farm, he was denied the privi- 
lege. The regiment was very soon sent to the front 
aud by October 8th, 1862 was in heavy battle at 
Perryville, Kentucky; in December at Stone Riv- 
er, Tennessee; at Chickamauga in September, 1863; 
at Missionary Ridge November, 1863; and in many 
other smaller engagements. This good regiment 
was also eredited with performing many long 
marches and undergoing great hardships. Robert 
was with the regiment all through these trying ex- 
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periences and had narrow escapes from severe. 


woundings or death; also from sickness which was 
so fatally prevalent, especially with those in the 
Mississippi Valley. His gun was knocked from his 
hand by a piece of exploded shell; his cap box 
was torn from his belt; a nearly spent hall struck 
him on the breast tearing his blouse; but he was 
never severely wounded nor seriously sick. 

On his birthday, February 22, 1864, Robert with 
three of his comrades was captured and made 
prisoner, They were on special detail outside of 
the picket line at Niles Ferry, Tennessee. A troop 
of cavalrymen, some of whom wore the blue, 
swooped down upon them and hastily carried them 
off to a safe distance where they halted for consulta- 
tion. The troop was composed partly of irregulars 
and partly of Confederate Alabama Cavalry. The 
irregulars wanted to shoot the prisoners and be off, 
but the Alabama men would not consent to it. They 
were put under sufficient guard and sent to Rich- 
mond, Virginia. There, with hundreds of others, 
they were placed in that out of doors ‘“hoo.pen, 
Belle Isle,’? and were kept there for three months 
without shelter, and with less clothing than when 
they were captured. Then they were transferred 
to the Pemberton prison in Richmond. 


After another three months of captivity, a call. 


came for volunteers to assist in preparing another 
building in which to receive wounded Union prison- 
ers. Brother Robert and one of his comrades volun- 
teered, and they were retained there to assist in 
caring for the wounded prisoners. Robert so proved 
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his efficiency that he was made steward of that 
ward, and remained in that charge until paroled, 
Feby. 21st, 1865. When he was ‘aptured, the 
captain of his company sent his effects home with 
‘the expressed fear that he and his comrades had 
heen shot to death by their captors, and our family 
had no further information until after he was 
paroled. He was finally mustered out at Spring- 
field, Illinois, June 12, 1865. 

After the close of the Civil War, Robert and 
John went to Lincoln, Illinois, and engaged in con- 
tract building. Then some time after the death of 
Harriet, John’s wife, they went to the new state of 
Nebraska and entered claims under the homestead 
act. After proving up on those, they came to 
Urbana, Illinois, where our parents had established 
~ new home and near which father had purchased 
a farm. While John pursued his vocation of house 
building, Robert took care of the farm. He bought 
adjoining acres and continued in charge of the farm 
for some years, during which time he also taught 
the neighborhood school. All these activities were 
near Urbana so Robert was able to live at home 
with our parents. Ie was constant in his attentions 
to them and was of great assistance in their home 
until their deaths which oceurred in Sept. and Dee., 
1893. 

In the year 1889, Robert with a partner named 
Davis, making the firm ‘Burrill and Davis,’’ en- 
gaged in the implement business. ‘The firm: be- 
came well known in Urbana, Illinois. Robert re- 
mained in that business but still possessed the farm 
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until failing health and advanced age induced him 
to retire. 

Robert was united in marriage to Miss Ger- 
trude ‘Troutman, eb. 21, 1895. Gertrude brought 
to her bachelor husband, for Robert was fifty-four 
years old when he married, a companionship of 
which his earlier life was empty. Her sweet, 
kindly personality brightened his home. Although 
there were no children one of Gertrude’s nephews, 
a fine little lad, became a member of the family, 
and ever rendered loyal and valiant assistance to 
‘“Unele Hobert.’’ 

For many years Robert was an active and 
influential member of the Methodist Church. He 
was also greatly interested in the Grand Army of 
the Republic in which he held the important offices 
of his post. 

For several years Robert’s health was im- 
paired, partly as a result of his army service, In 
November, 1916, an operation became imperative 
which was successful but not complete. This was 
followed by another in December, from which he 
did not recover. Death overtook him in the hos- 
pital at Champaign, Illinois, on December 30, 1916. 
His burial was in the family lot in Mt. Hope 
Cemetery, Urbana, Ill. His wife survived him 
some years, continuing to live in the home, but 
spending many winters in Florida. She died in 
Urbana, September 6, 1927. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Sanford Luther Burrill 


Sanford Luther Burrill was the eighth child 
and the fifth son to be born to our parents. His 
birth occurred at Pittsfield; Massachusetts on 
June 9th, 1843. He was a strong, healthy child, 
quite different in appearance from the older 
brothers. He had the same dark brown eyes, but 
his hair was black and not inclined to curl, skin 
white, not inclined to freckle, his features stronger. 
As he grew up he developed a strong frame, the 
long bones were longer, and had it not been for an 
accident he would have been a tall man. But at 
about the age of fourteen he accepted a ‘‘dare’’ to 
shoulder a sack of wheat, and in doing so, he so 
injured his spine that he became deformed for 
life. It produced an antero-posterior curvature. 
Gould he have had treatment such as is available 
now there would have been no deformity. It was 
not caused by tuberculosis. It weakened him 
physically and was a great handicap all his hfe. 

Sanford had a better opportunity for schooling 
than did Robert and afterward: succeeded in ac- 
quiring a good education. like all his brothers 


he was obliged to earn his way through life. There 


was no one to help financially... In those days it 
was customary, and to be expected, that all earn- 
ings by minors should be given to the parents. In 
writing thus: I am not complaining about onr par- 
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ents. Our farm was not a fat one and it required | 
much labor to secure enough for a living. They 
were proud of their children and did everything 
they could for their comfort and development. No 
father and mother ever worked more thoughtfully 
and diligently than did our parents. 

Sanford remained at work on the farm doing 
all his strength would permit until he, too, was 
accepted as a volunteer in the titanic struggle to 
save our Union from disruption. This occurred 
on September 3rd, 1864, for one year enlistment. 
He was assigned to Company © of the 146 Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry. His work with 
that company consisted of guard duty and work 
in the hospitals. They did not leave the State of 
illinois. He was mustered out July 11th, 1865, 
because of the close of the war. 

Brother Sanford was now twenty-two years 
of age. He returned to his home, and during the 
next year attended the high school in Rockford, 
Illinois, and then became a student at the Rock 
River Seminary at Mount Morris, Illinois, to 
which his brother Charles had previously gone. 
While at Mt. Morris, Sanford supported himself by 
photography, first as an assistant and then as pTro- 
prietor of a gallery. He graduated at that school 
in the class of 1869, being the valedictorian of the 
class. They did not issue degrees from that semi- 
nary. 

} Sanford then taught school near Urbana, Tli- 
uois for one year, during which time he became 
acquainted with Miss Martha Ann Stewart. They 
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were married September 10th, 1870. ‘‘Mattie’’ as 
she was always known to the Burrill family, was 
most heartily welcomed a member of the circle. 
She was of medium size, light complexion, blue- 
gray eyes, light hair inclined to light red. In char- 
acter she was lovely, creating happiness and sun- 
shine always; efficient, unselfish, never self-con- 
scious, always thinking of and doing for others, she 
became a wonderful wife and mother. 

At this time, or perhaps before, Sanford de- 


termined to become a minister. Being a member of 


the Methodist Church, he selected the Garrett 
Biblical Institute located at Hvanston, Illinois, a 
school which soon afterward became a part of the 
Northwestern University. Not having a college 
degree when he entered that school he could not 
earn the Divinity degree, but was given the di- 
ploma of the school as was customary at that time 
to those who completed the regular theological 
course which he did with the class of June, 1872. 
That fall he entered the Northwest Iowa Confer- 
ence and served charges at Dayton and Sargents 
Bluffs until December, 1875. At that time on ac- 
count of impaired health he desired to seek a more 
salubrious climate. On account of the great need 
aud the strong lure he looked to the West, and 
Bishop Peck transferred him to Walla Walla, 
Washington Territory. He then had his wife and 
two children. The trip was a very severe one 
made by overland stage from Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
during the severe cold of January, 1876. He ar- 
rived at Walla Walla, January 3rd, 1876, and be- 
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came a charter member of the Columbia River 
Conference, and served charges at Walla Walla 
and Weston, Oregon. Another son was born to 
them while there. 

On account of failing health, Sanford decided 
to retire, and he took up a homestead of 160 acres 
about ten miles west of Weston, Oregon. On this 
he developed a valuable piece of property, but had 
the great misfortune of losing his devoted and be- 
loved wife. In December, 1879, the fourth son was 
born, and in December, 1881, twins, a girl and a boy 
were born, but the dear mother survived but a 
short time. Her death caused a great void, a tre- 
mendous bereavement to husband and children, a 
ereat sorrow to every member of the Burrill 
families. Sanford felt he could not possibly 
properly care for the young babes and Brother 
Thomas and wife were allowed to adopt the girl, 
and Sister Hmma and husband ta adopt the boy. 

With the efficient aid of his niece Mary, 
Brother John’s daughter, Sanford kept the four 
boys and remained on the homestead until 1885, 
when he gave that up and went into the windmill 
business, to which he later added hardware, in 
Adams, Oregon. He remained there till the sum- 
mer of 1890 when he moved the stock of hardware 
to Harrington, Washington, but sold out the next 
year and bought a farm near Harrington and 
moved on to that in 1891. During the time he was 
at Adams, Oregon, Sanford married Miss Lizzie 
Cadwallader. She died fifteen months later, Au- 
eust, 1888, and was buried beside the first wife in 
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the country cemetery near Adams, Oregon. But 
little is known of this lady by the present writer. 

After a four year period of farming Brother 
Sanford again actively entered the ministry, 1899. 
In 1896 he married Miss Helen A. Knight, who had 
been graduated with him years before from Mt. 
Morris Seminary in Illinois. The Pacific Chris- 
tian Advocate summarizes his work of this period. 
Quoting freely from the edition of Nov. 10, 1909, 
““Tooether they worked on the Prosser charge, 
embracing a range of sixty miles. His wife often 
conducted meetings at one point while he was busy 
‘at another. They built a church at Prosser, a 
parsonage at Toppenish, beside many other nota- 
ble efforts, leaving both charges free of debt. 
They organized several Sunday Schools, and con- 
dueted many revivals. During this arduous labor 
his throat failed and he found it necessary to 
loeate at North Yakima, Wash.’’ 

Near North Yakima, Sanford built a large 
home and operated a splendid fruit farm, until 
1908, when his rapidly failing health brought his 
work to a close. A stay in. Los Angeles failed to 
prove beneficial and after his return to North 
Yakima he died, Oct. 6, 1909. His wife, Helen, 
cied Jan. 9, 1919. Both are buried in Tahoma 
Cemetery. It is typical of their attitude toward life 
that two-eighths of their estate was bequeathed 
to the University of Puget Sound to found a loan 
fund for students. 

One of Brother Sanford’s ehildren, Mildred, 
who was adopted in infancy by Brother Thomas, is 
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now dead. Her twin brother, Charles Edward 
Sims, adopted also in infancy by Sister Emma, is 
now living in Los Angeles. The other sons, Alvin 
Stewart, John Ruel, Thomas Oliver and Robert 
Irvin, are all residents of the State of Washington. 


Charles Wesley Burrill 


Charles Wesley was the ninth child and the 
sixth son of his parents. He was born at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, October 21st, 1840. He was a 
strong, well developed child, had the dark brown 
eyes and fine brown hair as others of the family. 
Ile was two and a half years of age when the 
removal to Illinois occurred. He does not re- 
member any of the incidents of that tedious trip, 
but there is no doubt that his presence was realized 
by other members of the family. 

At the new home, in the great out of doors, 
Charles grew to be a hearty, sturdy, little fellow. 
[In due time he seampered along with the older 
children, eross lots, a mile and a half to the log 
school house where he first learned te read two 
letter words. Soon after that a new school house 
was built at the cross roads somewhat nearer the 
Burrill home. Here Charles continued to attend 
school until he had finished Ray’s Arithmetic, Me- 
Guffy’s Speller and Readers and the other texts 
taught there. Then a break in schooling for 
nearly two years occurred as his services were 
sorely needed on the farm. In October, 1863, when 
eighteen years of age he entered as a student the 
high school at Pecatonica which was five miles 
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distant, going home week ends to assist on the 
farm. 

The Civil War was on. Charles had for a 
long time desired to enlist and now that he was 
past eighteen years of age he could legally do so. 
This he did at the first opportunity, which was 
May 7th, 1864. He became a private in Company 
(0, 134th Hlinois Volunteer Infantry. This was one 
of the regiments composing eighty-five thousand 
troops from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and lowa, en- 
rolled for one hundred day service. It was sent at 
once to Kentucky and by extending the time to 
six months was afterward sent to Missouri from 
where, after the disastrous defeat of the Confeder- 
ales commanded by General Sterling Price at Kan- 
sas City and Westport, it was sent to Chicago to be 
mustered out. Charles was with the regiment to 
the finish but came home broken in health. The 
service of these troops was so proficient that 
President Lincoln issued to each a personal eertif- 
icate of thanks. 

In October, 1865, Charles was given certificates 
to teach school, one of which was dated on his 
twentieth birthday.. He secured a large district 
school in Stephenson County which had a_ roll 
of sixty-four scholars. The next year he was a 
student at the Rock River Seminary and the fol- 
lowing year had charge of the village school of 
Durand, in Winnebago County. The next year 
he taught in the Urbana, Tlinois, high school. 

During these later years Charles had deter- 
mined to become a physician and was, as oceasion 
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permitted, reading medicine with doctors with 
whose families he had room and board. The 
teaching was educational and necessary for the 
accumulation of funds with which to commence at- 
tendance at medical colleges in Chicago. His first 
year was at Rush Medical College, the two subse- 
quent years at the Chicago Medical College, the 
Medical School of the Northwestern University. 
His graduation from the latter was on March 
12th, 1872. In October, 1871, the ereat Chicago 
fire occurred and all helpful organizations were 
consolidated into one known as the Chicago Reliet 
and Aid Society. Charles was at once employed 
as visiting physician for that society. This serv- 
ice continued for two years. The next day after 
eraduation he was chosen by the college a physi- 
“cian for the Davis free dispensary connected with 
the college. That service continued for several 
years. | 

Immediately after br dfia tion Charles began 
the general practice of medicine in Chicago and by 
faithful industry in time succeeded in building up 
a fairly good practice. After seven years the 
failing condition of his wife’s health compelled him 
to seek a milder climate for her. After a few 
months in Hutchinson, Kansas, he, with wife and 
two daughters, settled in Kansas City, Missouri, 
August 8th, 1879. 

In Kansas City Dr. Burrill continued to prac- 
tice as a general or family physician. At that time 
there were but few doctors who were specializing. 
Ile soon purchased a lot and built a snug seven 
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room cottuge which became the family home for 
eighteen years. In 1898 he moved to his new home 
which he had previously constructed. This is a 
large two family building of ten rooms each and it 
is still his family home. From this and his office 
‘down town’’ he completed more than fifty years 
of continuous practice. He has now retired, but 
is still kept busy in various activities. 

During his practice in Kansas City Dr. 
Burrill eared for a number of families for more 
than thirty or forty years. The members of those 
families are scattered far and wide, and where- 
ever Doctor Charles goes in his travels he has 
pleasure in meeting some of them. ‘The tremen- 
dous responsibility resting upon the family physi- 
cian, and the gratitude of the patient for suc- 
cessful treatment form bonds of union exceedingly 
tender and enduring. 

Doctor Burrill has always been a prohibitionist. 
He never preseribed liquor nor advised its use, 
knowing it was habit forming and seldom if ever 
beneficial. 

Dr. Burrill has been actively identified for 
years with the Grand Army of the Republic. He 
served several terms as Medical Director of the 
Department of Missouri and was for one term 
its Viee Commander. But his interest extended 
also to the national organization and of this he 
was three times elected Surgeon General. He 
was for six years Grand Medical Examiner of 
Missouri for the Ancient Order of United Work- 


men. 
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He has always been a member of the Medical 
Societies of Chicago and Kansas City and the 
State of Missouri, and the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

He is a member of the Knife and Fork Club 
of Kansas City. 

In 1872 Charles with his wife became Mem- 
bers of the First Congregational Church in Chi- 
cago, and afterwards of the First Congregational 
Chureh of Kansas City. This membership con- 
tinued until 1898, when they transferred to the 
Independence Avenue Methodist Yhureh on the 
official board of which Charles has for many 
years been a member. 

In August, 1870, Charles was united in mar- 
riage to Viancie Lettie Imery, daughter of a 
neighbor, Doctor George Reid. Emery. They had 
been playmates and friends since earliest child- 
hood. ‘To this union two daughters were born. 
Edith Viancie (Ennis) and Lettie Kvelyn (Lewis). 
There are seven grandchildren. The dear wife and 
mother passed away June 20th, 1929, aged 82 years. 

Viancie Lettie (Mmery) Burrill was the young- 
est child born to Doctor George Reid and Polly 
(Stevens) Emery. Dr. Emery, after practicing 
medicine in Ohio. for about twenty-three years, 
removed with his family to Winnebago County, 
fl. There in that pioneer county on Sept. 9, 
1847, Viancie was born and there she was reared 
to adult life. ‘ 

Viancie was a sprightly young lady of medium 
size, with large blue-gray. eyes and beautiful 
volden hair. She did not have the advantage of 
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a college education but did have that of educated 
parents, and had opportunities for considerable 
reading which in later years she greatly extended. 
She had a large correspondence and did 
considerable writing which included a very good 
history of the Emery family. She was a lovely 
mother to her:‘two daughters and a wonderful mate 
and partner to her doctor husband during their 
long married life of nearly fifty-nine years. 

After an illness of almost four years, she 
peacefully passed away in her sleep, June 20, 1929, 
and her frail body, was carefully put away in 
beautiful Mount Washington Cemetery, Kansas 
Yity, Mo. 


Emmaline Louisa Burrill 
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Emmaline Louisa Burrill (always known as 
Emma) was born in the new house on the new 
Burrill farm in Stephenson County, Illinois, De- 
cember 23rd, 1848. By the family her birth was 
hailed with great joy. A fine Christmas oift! A 
fine little girl baby added to the family. The par- 
ents were delighted, the children hilarious with 
joy. The baby had brown eyes and fine brown 
hair much like her brothers. Sister Mary greatly 
assisted mother in taking care of the baby and 
they were always dear friends. 

As she grew up Emma had the benefit of the 
improved condition of things such as _ better liv- 
ing conditions, facilities for getting about, better 


school, longer terms, summer and winter, more 
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mail, books and newspapers, better social condi- 
tions &e. At about the age of seventeen, she be- 
gan as a student at Rock River Seminary. After 
one year, however, that course was abandoned be- 
cause of the death of Brother John’s wife. Hmma 
was. called to assist him in earime for his chil- 
dren in Lincoln, [llinois where he was then liv- 
ing. Also at this. time our parents sold the home 
farm and moved to Urbana, [llinois. 

Emma’s residence in Lincoln resulted in her 
marriage to Louis Jefferson Sims which occurred 
February 15th, 1872. She had lived a part of the 
time with the parents in Urbana, but after her 
marriage Lincoln hecame her permanent home. 
To this union one child was born named Mary 
Kthel; they also adopted the twin baby son of 
brother Sanford and named him Charles Edward. 

Mr. Sims was a member of a prominent 
family of Logan County, Illinois. He was a civil 
engineer and was for many years employed by the 
Skully Land Company which had holdings of thou- 
sands of acres of farm land in Logan County and 
elsewhere. Mr, Sims was their surveyor and lo- 
cated all of their land drain tiling which so great- 
ly improved that part of the country. The Sims’ 
home was a large ten room house, on a fine corner 
lot, in which they lived for more than forty years 


as prominent citizens of a fast growing city. 
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Kmma, like our brothers, was industrious and 
thorough about all she undertook. Her first in- 
terest in life was her home. She was a splendid 
housekeeper. But more—she was a devoted wite 
and mother, never sparing herself in the service 
of her loved ones. She was a member of the 
Methodist Chureh and was very active in its 
work. She was also much interested in the ladies 
organizations affiliated with the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

In addition to these activities, Hmma was 
prominent in the’ social life of Lincoln, 
where she had a host of friends. 

‘Kmma was, however, greatly afflicted with an 
ailment which caused her much suffering and 
which finally compelled a severe operation which 
relieved her considerably. Mr. Sims «was for sev- 
eral years afflicted with diabetes which seemingly 
was kept under control. But on February Ist, 
1915, he suddenly and unexpectedly died. Burial 
was in the cemetery at Lincoln, Illinois. 

In 1921, Sister disposed of her property in 
Lineoln and went to Chicago to live with her 
daughter Mary Ethel (known as Mamie) and her 
: family. Mamie had married Elbert Sheldon Som- 
ers, and they had a son and daughter, Roland 
Burrill and Elberta Louise. After some years 


residence in Chicago the entire family moved to 
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Los Angeles, California, where after a time they 
established a home in Beverly Hills. Here Sister 
remained in rather poor health which finally re- 
sulted in a heart affliction. Her death occurred 
February 14th, 1929. The burial was beside the 
body of her husband in the cemetery at Lincoln, 
Illinois. She is survived by her daughter Mamie 
(Sims) Somers, and her husband, EK. S. Somers, 
and their two children, and by her adopted son, 
Charles E. Sims, and his wife Pansy (Cook) Sims, 


and their children, Helen Marie and Lewis Burrill. 
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APPENDIX 


BURRILL GENEAOLOGY 
The English Forebearers 


A. Thomas Burrill, born in Penrith, Cumberland 
Co., England, married Sarah Wilson in the 
parish church, Penrith, June 29, 1800. 


CHILDREN 
I. Elizabeth, born Feb. 9, 1801, Penrith, 
Eng. Died Providence, R. I., Dee. 
16, 1870. 
Il. Robert, born 1808, Penrith, Eng. Died 
Seaconk, Mass., Jan. 1839. 
III. Sarah, born 1805, Penrith, Hug. Died 
Providence, R. L., Nov. 14, 1863. 
IV. Ann, born 1807, Penrith, Itng. Died 
Harmony, R. T., Oct. 9, 1884. 
V. John, born Sept. 18, 1809, Penrith, Eng. 
Died Urbana, Ill, Sept. 12, 1893. 
I. Elizabeth, the first child of 
Thomas and Sarah Burrill, 
married (1) John Hood 
(died 1828). 


(CHILDREN 
1—Sarah, 
2—Mary Ann, 
3—Thomas John (killed 
in battle in Civil 
War). 
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I. Mhzabeth married (2) George 
W. Lindsay (died 1857). 
(‘HILDREN 

4—Hannah Whittier, 
o—Hlizabeth Jane, 
6—Helen Isabelle, 
7—Robert Burrill, 
8—George William. 

Il. Robert, the second, and 

IiI. Sarah, the third child of 
Thomas and Sarah Burrill, 
never married. 

LV. Ann, «the».fourth child of 
Thomas and Sarah Burrill, 
married Jeremiah Steere, 
(died 1887). Their one child, 
a son, died at six years. 

V. John, the fifth child of Thomas 
and Sarah Burrill, born in 
Penrith, England, Sept. 18, 
1809, married Mary Fran- 
cis, daughter of Jonathan 
Francis, born Feb. 6, 1807, 

in, Mile»Cross near New- 
town Ards, Ireland. Mar- 
ried at Pawtucket, Rhode 
Tsland, June 6, 1828. 


CHILDREN 


1—Ruth Ann, born Meh. 
2, 1829, Pawtucket, 
i, Avett ae 
tucket, Ane. ~{, 
1829. 
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2—Mary Jane born June 
13, ‘1880; Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Died 
Pittsfield, Mass., 
June 15, 1845. 
3—John Francis, born 
Apr 12,08882.y Ply- 
mouth, Mass. Died 
Urbanij29iil., Oct: 
15, 1880. 
4+—-Kdward, born May 
17, . £8384,2 Pay: 
tucket, R. T. Died 
Shelby, Neb., Feb. 
16, 1901. 
d—Sarah Ann, born 
Agr: 1, Loot, iets 
field, Mass. Died 
Pittsfield, Mass., 
May 28, 1838. 
6—Thomas Jonathan, 
born Apr. 25, 1839, 
Pittsfield, Matss. 
Died Urbana, TIl., 
Apr. 15, 1916. 
7—Robert Francis, born 
Feb. 22, 1841, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Died 
Urbana, Tll., Dee. 
30, 1916. 

Sanford Luther, born 
June 9, 1843. Pitts- 
field, Mass. Died 
Yakima, Wash., 
Oct. 6, 1909. 
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9-—Charles Wesley, born 
Oct. 21, 1845, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

10-—HMmmaline Louisa, 
horn Dee. 23, 1848, 
Stephenson ('o., Tl. 
Died Beverly Hills, 
Cait. Web, 14; 


1929. 
1i1—Mary Elizabeth 
(adopted), born 


Oct. 3, 1840, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Died 
Bosteon,,  Mass., 
March 26, 1922. 
John Burrill died in Urbana, ITIl., Sept. 12, 1893. 
Mary Burrill died in Urbana, Ill., Dee. 8, 1893. 
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Descendants of John and Mary (Francis) Burrill 


1—Ruth Ann, the first child of John and Mary 
Burrill, died in infancy. 


2--Mary Jane, the second child of John and 
Mary Burrill, died at the age of fifteen. 

o—Sarah Ann, the fifth ehild of John and Mary 
Burrill, died in infancy. 

11—-Mary Whzabeth (Ilughes), the adopted 
daughter of John and Mary Burrill, became 
a member of the family while they were liv- 
ing in Pittsfield, Mass. Her own father 
had been lost at sea. When she was about 
twenty years of age she returned to her 
mother in Boston. She married Brazilla C. 
Abbott. There were no children. She died 
in Boston, March 26, 1922. 
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84 
$—John Francis Burriil, the third child of John 
and Mary Burrill, married (1) Harriet 
Winchester, Oct. 29, 1855. She died Oct. 
28, 1867. 


(SHILDREN 

a—Ida K., born Meh. 17, 1857, died Nov. 
264.1862. 

b—lLizzie M., born May 4, 1859, died Nov. 
ZL, 1862. 

e—Carrie F., born Aug. 11, 1862, died 
Aro, eed 

d—Mary Il., born Dee. 27, 1864. 


John F. Burrill married (2) Louise Forbish, Oct. 
tl, LOW ae 


(CHILDREN 


e—Myrtle W., born Mech. 17, 1876. 


f—Infant son born July 12, 1878, died 
July 18, 1878. 


-g—-Anna K., born Sept. 21, 1879. 
John Burrill was accidentally killed by a team of 
horses running away, Oct. 15, 1880. 


Louise Burrill was killed by lightning, Oct. 15, 
1900. 
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Edward Burrill, the fourth child of John and Mary 
Burrill, married Sophia Cowan, Dec. 27, 1865. 


CHILDREN 

a—Ida Louella, born Sept. 29, 1866. 
b—-Wm. Thomas, born Sept. 20, 1868. 
e—Jenme May, born Feb. 25, 1870. 
d—Kimma Augusta, born Aug. 26, 1864. 
e—Susie Mary, born Jan. 11, 1876. 
{—John Robert, born Jan. 21, 1879. 
g—Sadic- Alida, born Nov. 12, 1880. 
h—Clarenee Clyde, born Feb. 15, 1883. 
i—Krnest Floyd, born May 22, 1887. 


KMdward Burrill died Feb. 16, 1901. 
Sophia Burrill died Noy. 1, 1917. 
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Thomas Jonathan Burrill, the sixth child of John 
and Mary Burrill, married Sadie Helen Alex- 
ander, July 22, 1868. 


CHILDREN (BY ADOPTION) 
a—Mildred Ann, born Dee. 11, 1881, died Jan. 
Jit MOLE 
b—Irene Itlsa, born July 20, 1885, died June 
20, 1915. 
(Mildred was the daughter of Sanford L. Burrill.) 
Thomas J. Burrill died April 14, 1916. 
Sadie Burrill died Feb. 18, 1923. 
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Robert Francis Burrill, the seventh child of John 
and Mary Burrill, married Gertrude T. Trout- 
man, Feb. 21, 1895. 

There were no children. 

Robert F. Burrill, died Dec. 30, 1916. 

Gertrude Burrill, died Sept. 6, 1927. 
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Sanford Luther Burrill, the eighth child of John 
and Mary Burrill, married (1) Martha Ann 
Stewart, Sept. 10, 1870. She died Dee. 12, 
1881. 


CHILDREN 
a—Alvin Stewart, born Sept. 13, 1873. 
b—John Ruel, born Oct. 10, 1875. 
c—Thomas Oliver, born Apr. 25, 1878. 
d—Robert Irvin, born Dee. 28, 1879. 
e—Mildred Ann, born Dee. 11, 1881. 
f—Charles KMdward, born Dec. 11, 1881. 
(Mildred Ann and Charles Mdward, twins. 
Mildred Ann adopted by T. J. Burrill and 
wife. 
Chas. Mdward adopted by Hmma_ Burrill 
Sims and hushand.) 
pantord i. Burrill married. (2) Lizzie T. Cad: 
wallader, May 26, 1887. She died Aug. 8, 1888. 
No children. | 
Sanford L. Burrill married (3) Helen Knight, 
June 26, 1896. 
No children. 


Sanford L. Burrill, died Oct. 6, 
Helen Burrill, died Jan. 9, 1919. 
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Charles Wesley Burrill, the ninth child of John 
and Mary Burrill, married Viancie 
Kimery, Aug. 28, 1870. 


Lettie 


CHILDREN 


a—TKdith Viancie, born March 22, 1873. 
b—Lettie Evelyn, born Jan. 2, 1876. 


Viancie L. Burrill died June 20, 1929. 
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Kimmaline Louisa Burrill, the tenth child of John 
and Mary Burrill, born Dec. 23, 1848, married 
Lewis Jefferson Sims, Feb. 15, 1872. 


(CHILDREN 


a—Mary Ethel, born Jan. 14, 1874. 
b—Charles Edward, born Dec. 11, 1881. 
(Chas. Edward was the son of Sanford L. 
Burrill and was adopted by EKmmaline B. 
and L. J. Sims.) 


Lewis Jefferson Sims, died Feh. 1, 1915. 
Emmaline Burrill Sims, died Feb. 14, 1929. 
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An Incomplete Geneaology of the Francis Family 


John Francis born at Mile Cross (near Newtown 
Ards), Ireland about 1745, married? 
CHILDREN 
1—William 


y 


nd 


John 

o—Jonathan b. about 177d 
+—_Samuel 

o-—J ames 

6—RKobert 

(—Thomas 

8— Benjamin 

J— A daughter 


2 John m. ? and moved to Rhode Island. 


a— William 
(1) Margaret (Osterhaut) 
. (2) Sara (Underwood) 
3---Jonathan m. Christiana ? 
a-—Samue! 


b—William 
c—Mary---Feb. 6, 1807 
d—John 

e——Sarah 

f-— Jane 

v—Isabella 

h—J ames 

i—-Ruth Ann 
j—-Louisa 


a—Samuel m. ? 
(a) James 
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(b) Klisha 
(c) Jonathan m. Kate K'lynn. 
(1) Mrs. Hmma Mel*arland, 
Roekford, Ill. 
(2) Mrs. Carrie Wells, 
Pecatonica, Il. 
(d) Helen 
b—William m. Isabella Cameron 
Three daughters 
(Win. soldier in Texan army, died about 
1837 ) 
e—Mary m. John Burrill 
(Family given in Burrill geneaology ) 
e—Sarah (known as Aunt Sally) in. Rob- 
ert Martin 
(a) Hugh m. Ann Jane Smith 
(b) Sarah m. Frank Flynn 
(ec) Jane (died at one year of age) 
(d) Andrew m. Mary Birdlebough 
(e) Robert m. Sadie Brannen 
(tf) Samuel m. Rose Place 
(g) Isabella m. Albert Tunks 
(h) Jennie m. Chas. Bird 
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